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Twelve Cook Sheets 
Now on the Market 


By FRANCES COOK VANCE 
Managing Editor 


Sensational Changes Made in Four Other David Cook 
Magazines (Elgin, Ill.) Temporarily Taken Off the Market 


possible the David C. Cook story pa- 
pers are a definite part of our organi- 
zation. All of us work together in an at- 
tempt to guide the lives of our readers into 
Christian paths. I wish that we might talk 
together now, in your office, or in my Office, 
about the problem which confronts us. 
Perhaps you do not know that the cir- 
culations of most publications in the Sun- 
day school field have been dropping steadily. 
We do not know whether we have the right 
answer to the problem, but we intend to 
make a determined effort at revitalization. 
All publications are edited according to 
some pattern, as you know. We are trying 
to develop a new pattern for our papers, 
one which will be different from anything 
we have attempted before. This pattern is 
being planned by a group of outstanding 
men and women who will be our staff 
writers for a time. This means that we will 
not be in the market for manuscript or art 
for Young People’s Weekly, The Girls’ 
Companion, Boys’ World, or What To Do. 
Be assured that we have appreciated and 
valued the work of our contributors, many 


Y ‘HE writers and artists who help make 


of whom have given us their best effort over 
a period of many years. We have tried to 
show our appreciation in the past by in- 
creasing our rates and by being prompt in 
our reports. Since we do regard you our 
partners we have made this detailed expla- 
nation of our position. 

It is very possible that before long we 
will again be sending our hurry-up calls 
for material. In the meantime, we invite 
you. to slant your abilities for our other 
publications for which we will continue to 
need MSS. The requirements of these follow 

Dew Drops, for children six to nine, and 
Little Learners Paper, for children from 
four to six, are not included in this list since 
we have a booklet especially prepared which 
describes the needs of these publications: 
“Hints to Writers for Dew Drops.” This 
booklet and sample copies of these papers 
will be mailed free to writers upon request. 

Our 12 other magazines are a real mar- 
ket for just the sort of stories and articles 


- you’ve always wanted to write—an oppor- 


tunity to express the fundamental truths 
you’ve had buried for years-—an exceptional 
opportunity to make an unforgettable con- 








tribution to the people who are facing, 
with you, life’s most profound problems and 
joys. These pages are waiting to convey 
your message to the millions of human 
hearts our publications reach. 

David C. Cook publications are actually 
used in Sunday Schools throughout the 
world to help teach the lessons or aid the 
pupil in the preparation of them. But don’t 
let that scare you! Perhaps it is a new 
field for you, but we challange you to enter 
it gloriously and vigorously—we need fresh 
literary viewpoints such as you can give us 
our readers are crying for new approaches 
which will fill them to overflowing with the 
desire to live clean Christian lives and pro- 
mote Christian living among their fellow 
men. 

Don’t be afraid to open up your hearts 
and let your readers feel the warmth there- 
in! Don’t be ashamed of that “deep down 
inside feeling” which comes over you when 
you see a boy of twelve very clumsily ap- 
plying a splint to the broken leg of a very 
small bird. Tell our readers about it—make 
them feel that way too! 

People sometimes feel that a Sunday 
School is to be approached with awe and 
dignity — especially dignity. Perhaps cen- 
turies of reverence does this to us. But just 
lately maybe you’ve noticed the startling 
return to religion . . . a new awakening 
to further religion as an integral part of our 
very existence. We see and hear it every- 
where—on the screen, on the stage, in books 
and over the radio . . . but we don’t rec- 
ognize the message as being a “moral.” This 
is the kind of treatment our publication 
need—excellent examples are Sergeant York 
and One Foot In Heaven. 

Think back over the last year or two 
Almost every picture or book you’ve seen 
that has really “gone over” has had an 
ethical message. You’ve no doubt already 
discovered that the artistic and literary at- 
tempts which have had the greatest appeal 
are those which point out some existing evil 
Select the evils that are the most important 
—the ones we can do something about and 
give readers the feeling that there is some- 
thing they can do or have done to help 
There is no stronger urge in the human 
race than this 
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I know I’m not telling you a thing when 
I repeat that this is the true secret of suc. 
cessful writing, for no one knows this bette; 
than you who are successful writers. But ] 
want so much for us to get together on this 
—you and I—for we have a_ tremendous 
job to do. And a thrilling one too. No man 
ever had a more exciting and challenging 
opportunity ! 


MOTHER’S GOLDEN NOW is a quar 
terly magazine for mothers of children 
from birth to 11 years of age inclusive, 
Its purpose is to inspire the mothers of 
today in their efforts to give their chil. 
dren the greatest gift that can be be. 
stowed—a Christian background. We 
must on every page so thrill these moth. 
ers with the challenge of their task, 
that they will want to translate into 
action every suggestion that they read 
about in these pages even though it 
means a sacrifice. 

(Dept’s, 100 to 400 words) 

1. How a mother handled a particular charac- 
ter problem with her own child. First person. 

2. A question and answer dep’t on: “What shall 
I tell my child?” about God, the universe, trage- 
dies, nature, social differences, etc. 

(60-word limit) 

Interesting things for children to make and do 

with real value in Christian training. 
(Short stories, 300 to 1000 words) 

1. Bible personalities which reveal a character- 
building trait. Just as the story of Washington 
and the cherry tree is told to teach truthfulness in 
every-day-life, we want to acquaint parents with 
the heroes of the Bible who stand for Christian 
living. Example: Joseph on forgiveness. 

2. Vital accounts of the mothers of the Bible 

3. General Bible stories to read aloud or tell 
to children. 

(Articles, 300 to 1000 words) 

1. Specific instances of co-operation between 
the mother and the Sunday school on the Christian 
training of the children in the home. 

2. How some undesirable character trait in 
children may be corrected or some desirable trait 
developed. 

3. For a “Mothers tell us” department in which 
mothers testify to the tremendous power of Chris 
tianity in child training. First person. 

4. Feature article (500 words): dramatic epi- 
sode in which the mother finds the hardships she 
has endured as a mother amply repaid. These 
should be success stories in which the heroine 
reaches the pinnacle of success as a Christian 
mother 
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(Fiction, 1500 tc 2500 words) 

No one knows better than you writers who are 
dedicated as we are to this cause, that there is no 
more effective medium than a story to reveal fun- 
damental truths. These stories may tell of the 
poignant sacrifice some mother has made for the 
home in the interests of raising Christian standards, 
they may be examples of extraordinary courage or 
resourcefulness in handling of a child problem, or 
an unusual and effective method of Christian char- 
acter-building. These may occasionally be in the 
first person. 

Your suggestions are solicited! Address: Moth- 
e’s Golden Now, David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Illinois. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL HOME 
JOURNAL is a quarterly magazine 
to further Christian living, family 
worship, Bible study in the home, and 
to provide special helps for shut-ins and 
the aged. 

(Ariticles, 800 to 1000 words) 

1. Stirring articles showing how American 
homes can become the most powerful means we 
have for building dynamic Christian lives. Sunday 
school comes but once a week whereas the home 
functions every day. 

2. Practical suggestions for the Christian train- 
ing of children in the home. Include youth par- 
ticipation. 

3. Devotional articles to deepen and enrich the 
inner life of every member of the home. 

4. Constructive suggestions addressed especially 
to the shut-in and the aged. These should be full 
of virility and hopefulness rather than a lie-down- 
take-it attitude. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HOME VISIT- 
OR is a quarterly magazine for the 
use of “home dep’t leaders” whose job 
it is to bring the church and Sunday 
school into homes of those who attend. 

(500 to 800 words) 

1, Outstanding suggestions on how Home De- 
partment leaders can revitalize their departments 
and increase the fruitfulness of visiting the homes. 

2. Original ideas on how to get the home to 
co-operate with the Sunday school in its program 
of religious training. Our readers will appreciate 
your resourcefulness in style—write these up as 
reports, interviews, or any other way at all so long 
a you get people steamed up! 


PROBLEM STUDIES TEACHER is 
a quarterly magazine for teachers of 
boys and girls from 12 to 17 years of 
age. 

(800 Words) 


1, Challenging suggestions to teachers on how 
to build a constructive teen-age program in which 
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"You got some interesting mail, darling—two checks 
and a card from your local draft board.” 


the members of the class have an active part. The 
goal is a growing class—growing not only in num- 
bers, but in interest, Christian character and 
vision. 

2. Vivid descriptions of teen-age boys and girls 
who plan and carry on their class activities while 
teacher wisely retires to the background to serve 
as counsellor. Make the problems and settings of 
your articles familiar to your readers so that they 
may find the answers to their local problems 
through your clear presentations. 


JUNIOR SCHOLAR is a quarterly 
magazine for boys and girls from 9 to 
12 to use in connection with Sunday 
School classes. 
(300 to 600 words) 

Peppy articles about live-wire boys and girls en- 
gaged in constructive activity at home, at play, 
at school. Let the Juniors plan their own pro- 
grams and in carrying them out show how fine 
character traits and Christian conduct are 
developed. 

(300 to 800 words) 

Sunday school class experiences made so spar- 
kling that not even the most indifferent boy or girl 
can resist. How to make a class go and grow. 
Class social events, worship programs planned and 
presented by the class. Plenty of action and con- 
versation help to put over your ideas. Children 
will thrill to glamorous settings. 


JUNIOR TEACHER is a quarterly 
magazine for teachers of the above. 
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(300 to 800 words) 

1. Stimulating articles on how to utilize the 
keen imagination and boundless energy of Junior 
boys and girls for the good of the class and Sun- 
day school by encouraging them to take part in 
all class and school activities—securing new mem- 
bers, making the classroom attractive, planning so- 
cial events, etc. 

2. Helpful accounts of what teachers are doing 
to get acquainted with the parents and to assure 
their active interest and whole-hearted support in 
the activities and welfare of the class. 

3. Heart to heart talks which reveal the far- 
reaching effects of knowing Johnnie and Mary and 
the influences of their surroundings. If these 
pupils are producing discipline problems in the 
class, the teacher who knows the background of 
her students is in a position not only to rectify this 
situation, but possibly even to avert tragedy in 
certain cases. These and other talks about teach- 
er’s problems can be dramatic and vital. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S JOURNAL is a 
quarterly magazine for young people 
between the ages of 17 and 25. 


(200 to 250 words) 

Striking, thought-provoking editorials that will 
drive home the teachings of Christ’s way of life: 
courage, honesty, friendship, stewardship, self-sac- 
rifice, brotherhood, courtesy, etc. Lead off with an 
illustration or striking statement. The moral 
should so permeate the entire editorial that it 
need not be pointed out in so many words 


(1500 to 1800 words) 


Stimulating articles on the relationship of Chris- 
tian youth to war. How they will meet these 
times will determine not only their own future, 
but the future of the world. Use all the eloquence 
you can muster to strengthen our young people’s 
faith in God; show them the true value and 
power in prayer. Address yourself not only to 
the men who must go to war, but also to those men 
and women who remain behind, for they need your 
help and guidance, also. Awaken them to study 
the Bible, to participate actively in religious 
groups, and to realize their responsibilities and 
opportunities in their home, church, and com- 
munity. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S TEACHER is a 
quarterly magazine for teachers of 
young people. 


(200 to 250 words) 

Editorials on the same subjects as the editorials 

above, but from the teacher’s point of view. 
(800 to 1000 , or 1500 to 1800 words) 

Feature articles which challenge teachers with 
the necessity of reaching youth with Christian 
teaching in the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS MONTHLY 
is a magazine for members of adult 
Sunday school classes. 


(500 to 800 words) 


Forceful articles on how to make the adult clas; 
a dynamic in the life of every member. Plans 
for timely social and service activities. Keep in 
mind the modest budgets of our readers! 


(700 to 1000 words) 


Ingenious plans for increasing membership, 
clever ways of reaching absentees, effective means 
of arousing interest in missions, how to make serv. 
ice to church and community exciting, putting the 
devotion into devotional meetings, keeping Chris. 
tianity in the home, reports of world events froma 
Christian viewpoint, editorials on temperance in 
all things as the well-balanced Christian life, Chal. 
lenging articles that point out opportunities for 
evangelism in the adult class and any other arti- 
cles of a truly inspirational nature which will make 
any adult class a roaring success. 

(1200-word limit) 

Stimulating articles for a department on the 
advancement of Christianity in the home, the 
church and the community. 

(1000 to 1200 words) 

Christianity as it enters into the relationship of 
every class member as he adjusts himself to life 
outside himself. 

1. The home 
2. The adult class 
3. Community projects 


. His neighbors 
. His children 
What other 
are doing 


nD ur 


classes 


PRIMARY TEACHER is a magazine 
for teachers of children 6 to 8 years 
old. 


BEGINNER’S TEACHER is a maga- 


zine for teachers of children 4 to 6. 


(All manuscripts for the above two publications 
should be either 400 or 850 words in length) 


1. Vigorous articles on how a teacher may most 
effectively put herself over with her youngsters. 
What makes a good teacher and how to be one. 
Personalize your writing; introduce conversation 
or other, interest-provoking devices to excite the 
reader to action. 

2. Programs or projects for special days such as 
Children’s Day, Mother’s and Father’s Days, Pro- 
motion Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. 

3. Helpful articles dealing with the teacher's 
handling of discipline or other problems or questions. 

4. Original ideas on how teacher can make 
classroom attractive. 

5. Simple character-building poems with an un- 
usual twist for children, and inspirational verses 
for the teacher—12 lines is the limit. 
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NEW CENTURY LEADER is a 
monthly magazine for religious leaders 
and all adults desiring a general re- 
ligious publication. 

(1000-word limit) 

1. Challenging suggestions on how to become a 
better Sunday school teacher through teacher 
taining, thorough lesson preparation, etc. 

9. Articles on what makes a good teacher and 
how to be one. Describe the qualifications in detail 
(or select one and concentrate on it) and really 
gil the teacher on attaining this ideal. 

3. Descriptions of the duties and privileges of 
the pastor in his relationship with the Sunday 
ghool—how he may best achieve his objectives 
and become of most value to the school. 

(1200-word limit) 

1. Plans for building an effectively organized 
Sunday school from the superintendent’s point of 
view, methods of increasing attendance, how to 
manage records instead of having the records man- 
age the superintendent, etc. 

2, Talks on what makes a good superintendent 
and how to be one without being preachy. If we 
shoot our readers full of enthusiasm instead of full 
of holes, they like it better! 

3. Articles which reveal the Christian standard 
at work in the world today, written to inspire all 
who read them. 

4. Articles which reveal the dynamic power of 
the Christian way as it deals with life’s joys and 
sorrows, as it seeks the source of all creative effort, 
as it brings life to its fullest and in the end bestows 
the “peace which passeth all understanding”. 

5. Articles dealing with the war, its effect on 
human ideologies, and what we can do about it in 
a Christian way. Our view is that war is the 
inevitable result of the breaking of moral and spir- 
itual laws. Now that it is here, we must all bear 
the accompanying burdens and tragedies. Chris- 
tian force must minister as never before. Through 
God’s love and our means of communication with 
Him (prayer), we shall find the guidance neces- 
sary to take us through these hardships and heart- 
breaks. 

6. Stimulating articles for a department on the 
advancement of Christianity in the home, the 
church and community. 

7. General topics: 


What Sunday Schools Visual aids in teaching 


are doing Church attendance 
What they can do Programs for special 
Weekday religious atten- days such as Chil- 
dance dren’s Day, Rally 
Daily Vacation Bible Day, Christmas 
School Missionary stimulants 
Rural community Convincing talks on 
Schools temperance 
Bible Dramatizations 


Free lance manuscripts should be addressed to 
the individual publication for which they are 
—-. care of David C. Cook Publications, Elgin, 

ois. 
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Trade Journal Blue Print 
Sm: 

We are interested in securing manuscripts from 
free lance writers. 

1. Interviews with plant owners and plant 
managers on current trade topics. 200 to 500 
words. Newsy, terse, meaty, personalized. Photos: 
Action shots. 

2. News Reports concerning new businesses, 
new plants, plant developments, improvements, etc., 
with side remarks bringing in personality of in- 
terviewee. 50 to 250 words. Terse, newsy, some- 
what personalized. Illustrated. 

3. Trade Activities: ‘Short discussions (illus- 
trated) of new or currently successful advertising, 
merchandising, or sales plans. Describe plan briefly, 
tell what it is expected to accomplish (or has ac- 
complished), how it was carried out. 200 to 500 
words. 

4. Short Success Stories: Always hang them 
on a “news” lead. Breezy, personalized, inspira- 
tional. 200 to 700 words, illustrated. 

Rate of Pay for above: 25c the column inch, 
including space occupied by illustration, captions, 
headings. Amounts to 3/5c to %c per word. 
Illustration pays same as word-space it occupies. 


ARTICLES IN DEMAND 

1. Articles of 1,000 to 2,000 words on un- 
usually good Advertising, Merchandising, or Sales 
Campaigns. Should describe and unfold whole 
campaign from start to finish, giving details of 
plan, execution of plan, cost of campaign, results. 
Illustrated. (We publish one such article on each 
of the three subjects each month: Advertising, 
Merchandising, Selling.) 

2. Success Articles of 1000 to 2000 words, illu- 
trated. Such articles must be based on businesses 
of good reputation. Size of establishment makes 
no difference, so it is a “solid” company that has 
built from ground up, overcoming, successfully, 
such obstacles as ordinary beset a soft drink bot- 
tler. Some such obstacles: Elements of price- 
cutting, ill-kept plant, obsolete machinery and 
equipment, no cost accounting, poor quality prod- 
ucts, unplanned advertising, merchandising and 
sales efforts. Such articles, summarized at 
the close in 1, 2, 3, style, prove that industry, in- 
tegrity, sound business methods are the methods 
by which success can be achieved. 

Rate of Pay for Above: 25c the column inch, 
including space occupied by illustration, captions, 
headings. If articles are extra good, bonuses are paid 
accordingly: 1st bonus, $5.00; 2nd bonus, $3.00. 

All photographs must have action, must tell 
some kind of a story. We are not interested in 
“stills” or dead-pan portraits. 

Closing date for editorial material is the 15th 
of the month, and payment is made upon publica- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER, 
J. C. Epwarps, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








WHAT’S NEW IN LOVE? 


Two Letters From Those Who Know 


Romantic Story Bigger 
Sir: 

Beginning with the August issue, Romantic 
Story will become a 25-cent magazine, a greatly 
enlarged and improved version of the magazine 
that has been selling for 10 cents 


Consequently, this is a wide-open market for the 
confession writer. The change makes it possible 
for us to buy many more short stories each month, 
and we'll use a 22,000-word novel in addition 
to the 12,000-word novelette. 

For the enlarged Romantic Story, we'll continue 
to buy the kind of confessions we’ve used in the 
past—but more of them. Our rate of payment 
remains two cents a word on acceptance. 


Each month we’ll use twelve to fifteen short 
stories of 6,000 to 8,000 words in length, a 22,000- 
word novel, and a 12,000-word novelette. These 
stories, based on love, marriage, and family prob- 
lems, must be told realistically in the first person 
and the hero or heroine must have a sin to con- 
fess. Each story must have distinct moral tone, 
strong suspense, clear characterizations, and an 
emotional conflict. Most of the stories we use will 
be told from the young girl’s point of view. Men’s 
confessions, of which we'll use three or four a 
month, must also be predominantly young. Occa- 
tionally an older person’s story will be used. We 
insist upon a complicated plot—the old stand-bys 
will not go—and we like timely themes. 


We plan to use an “off-trail” story once in a 
while. In these the requirement that the hero or 
heroine have a sin to confess, may be relaxed. 
Instead, he or she tells the dramatic story of his 


life. The strength of these stories must come 
through skillful plotting, realistic writing, and 
suspense. 


We're also in the market for fact articles of 
4,000-5,000 words. These should be by-lined by 
well known persons who have interesting or in- 
spirational life stories, or by otherwise unknown 
persons who have made the newspapers because 
of some drastic episode in their lives. Real names, 
places, and pictures are used. If the writer has an 
idea for such a story, he should query the editor 
before collecting his material. 


In addition to the longer fact articles, we’re 
interested in short personality sketches (300-500 
words), preferably told in the first person. These 
should have an inspirational angle. The writer 
should query the editor on these, also. 


Erma LEwis, 
Romantic Story, 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 
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All-Story Love 
Sir: 

If you read the July issue of AU-Story Love 
(combined with All-Star Love) you saw a first 
person story right in the middle of the book. That 
was no mistake. It indicates our trend! 

All-Story Love is looking for a new kind of 
love story. It may be light or heavy, from the 
man’s point of view or the girl’s, written in the 
first person or the third—but it must be a young 
love story, with a problem and a lift. 

That doesn’t mean that you won’t find, in ow 
pages, love stories of the popular romantic type. 
It means that you will find in addition, in increas. 
ing number, stories in which a real, vital love 
problem is met and solved. 

We don’t mean we’re going gloomy. Far from 
it! Love today, more than ever, is the surest 
hope of happiness we have; but real love, not 
dream love. 

There was a time, when the world was pros 
perous and at peace, and the only ogre was drab- 
ness of life, that the reader could find rosy escape 
in the pages of a novel. The slavey could be Lady 
Vere de Vere for hours at a time, and nobody 
dared say it couldn’t happen. But today, when 
history is being made faster than we can assimi- 
late it, and the only security is that which we 
build in our own minds, Cinderella is no longer 
waiting for a prince; she is working side by side 
with him in a defense factory, or sending him 
off to war. 

This generation of lovers is facing problems 
which they cannot evade, and the love story writer 
who is not asleep at the post is already answering 
those problems. Furnishing her readers with a 
satisfactory escape—into a more workable reality. 

So we are seeking, and already finding, our new 
type of love story—our young love story with 
a problem and a lift. We’re dropping a lot of 
formulas and clichés on the way. Our confession 
stories will give more of the emotion of love 
triumphant, joyous and fulfilled, less of morbid, 
ingrowing remorse. Our love stories will strive for 
the intimate tone of the confession, and will 
discard improbable situations and typed characters. 
Let the characters talk like real people! We're 
desperately tired of villains so lacking in subtlety 
that they go around bragging how bad they are. 

We like light stories as well as heavy ones. But, 
please, no “cuteness”. Little-boy heroes and pouty 
heroines are pretty déclassés in these times when 
it’s chic to be grown-up. “Play it straight,” no 
matter what kind of love story you write. 

We want our stories timely. Not war stories 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Sincerity 


By HENRY LA COSSITT 


Fiction Editor, The 


HE editor of WriITER’s DiceEst has 

asked me to tell his readers what I 

buy in magazine fiction. I shall try 
to do so. 

I shall also try to give a few reasons why 
what I like best in magazine fiction—of any 
other, for that matter—is seldom written. 

To begin, then: I like a straightforward 
story, with sharply-drawn characters and a 
vital situation as its premise. Out of this 
situation I like a tightly-knit plot to emerge, 
which contains suspense and drama—al- 
though a great many stories without these 
elements get published—and which clearly 
proves the point I started out to make. 

It should be simple to buy the above. Un- 
fortunately, it seldom is. There are several 
reasons for this. First, the average author- 
if you are not average, yOu are excepted and 
excused—-is highly susceptible to the success 
of others. (In this, of course, he differs not 
at all from anybody else, but that is negative 
comfort.) He starts out with no other idea 
in mind than that it would be nice to be an 
author. This isn’t enough, but he thinks it is. 
Therefore, he reads best sellers and popular 
stories. 

Now the reading of best sellers of this and 
other days is an excellent thing. It is possible 
to learn much in this manner; indeed, for 
an author, it should be, after a thorough 
grounding of formal education, required 
homework. But our a. a. is quite likely to 
forget this. He does not realize that, in 
time, his own writing should become, if he 
is a thoughtful and sensitive student of what 
he reads, a sort of synthesis of what he has 
acquired through his formal education. 
colored, naturally, by his environment, his 
experience, and his opinions. 

He’s an author, isn’t he? He says so. 
Therefore, he wishes to burst into print. So 
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he says to himself, after reading a best seller 
or a highly popular serial, “There, now, is 
what the editors want. What has that got 
that I can’t equal?” So he imitates. And 
when he—and thousands, yes, thousands of 
others like him-—does this, bales of pallid and 
dreary manuscripts that are imitations of 
assorted and successful writers—Hemingway, 
Kelland, Buck, Marquand—come sliding 
past the editorial eyes of the nation to be 
tagged with polite notes and returned. In- 
variably, these manuscripts find their several 
ways to shelves or trunks, and our a. a., in 
his more contemplative moments, will go to 
his particular shelf or trunk, blow the dust 
away and regard it with mixed feelings of 
wist and anger, wondering, against the 
promptings of his common sense, why it did 
not sell. 

In his heart, our a. a. knows why. Be- 
cause he had no original idea, because the 
subject matter of what he wrote was not 
of his own conception, his writing was la- 
bored, his cadences stumbling, his story a 
twice-told tale. Having, himself, no great 
conviction to begin with, his story failed to 
convince. 

I am reminded here of an author who, for 
a time, carried imitation to absurd lengths 
and, for the same time, enjoyed great suc- 
cess. This was a reverend gentleman, whose 
church was in the Canadian city of Halifax 
and who, apparently, was what is known as 
an omnivorous reader. Suddenly, and to the 
delight of a certain famous editor, this 
reverend gentleman—of whom the editor 
never had heard, but whose references, natu- 
rally, were of the highest quality—began to 
turn out a series of superlative stories, each 
of which the editor bought in breathless 
haste. 

So far and so good. Then the editor pub- 
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lished one; he published two, and for several 
days thereafter was engaged in digging out 
from under his mail, a large part of which 
was devoted to informing him that the rev- 
erend gentleman’s stories were rank plagiar- 
isms, taken from successful stories which had 
appeared in popular magazines several years 
before. 

The editor communicated with his “dis- 
covery”. “What,” he asked, “was the big 
idea?” Amazed, the “discovery” replied that, 
of course, he had taken the stories. But, he 
asked, had he not improved them? Had he 
not rendered them even better? And, if that 
were admitted, what was wrong with that? 
He had assumed, he said, that the editor 
knew about the stories in the first place. And, 
he concluded, did not Shakespeare take 
stories and improve them? Look at “Ham- 
let,” for instance; look at “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The editor was baffled. He was 
further baffled when the “discovery” haughti- 
ly returned every penny of the monies he had 
received for the stories. 

This author, of naive—we 
won’t speak of the editor—but the man who 
writes for a living and imitates is just as 
naive, in his own way. 


course, was 


Another reason why our average author 
does not write what I like best in magazine 
fiction is somewhat similar to the one just 
cited. We might say, in this case, that the 
a. a. has “a greener pastures complex.” 

Take, for instance, a fellow living in the 
thriving town of Wattlesville, Missouri. This 
fellow has been born and brought up in 
Wattlesville and has had a sound education. 
Also, he has considerable writing talent. But 
Wattlesville does not interest him. He may 
or may not have an inferiority complex about 
his home town, but there is in him the in- 
tense desire to “be different.” Right away. 
Right now. So what interests him? 

Why, the French Foreign Legion, or, per- 
haps, because of the war, Russian guerillas. 
But our friend, being what he is, knows noth- 
ing about these romantic people that he has 
not absorbed second hand; that is to say, 
through people who do know about them 
from long experience, and have, therefore, 
written brilliantly—about them. But the a. a. 
from Wattlesville decides, nevertheless, to 
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write about them himself. Therefore, he gets 
a number of source books and learns a fey 
foreign words and phrases, with which he 
sprinkles his deliberately stilted dialogue at 
random, much as he would sprinkle a doubt. 
ful salad with strong condiments, hoping, the 
while, for the best. The result of this sort 
of thing is that, oddly enough, his story reads 
as if he had 1) fought fiercely with the 
Legion and endured untold hardships with 
the guerrillas through several source books 
and 2) as if he did not know the language 
with which he had cluttered his dialogue. 

He may even sell such a story; that isn’t 
the point. The point is that his charlatanry 
will become obvious sooner or later and he 
has, in the meanwhile, lost valuable time. 

This error is, of course, more excusable 
than that of outright imitation. It is more 
excusable because of the thoughts inspired 
by the distant and melancholy wail of a 
train’s whistle on a winter’s night, or the 
sight of hills rolling away to vanish in a 
hazy and mysterious distance, but the wise 
author soon realizes this. 

If he is, for example, our young man from 
Wattlesville, he turns from his dreams of 
legionnaires and guerillas to Wattlesville. 
This is not to say that he should not, if he 
is able, travel and observe ; it is simply that 
he should write about that which he knows 
best, because it is part of him, and if he 
has anything to say, he will say it more 
eloquently and with greater authority if he 
knows thoroughly what he is talking about. 
Wattlesville, after all, is a pretty good place. 
It is a dramatic place, wherein love and hate 
and horror and all the sublime and terrible 
manifestations of living are to be found, if 
only our young author will look for them. 
If he does, and if he expresses what he finds 
in his own way, he will realize his writing 
talent to its fullest extent. If he does not, 
he will find, like the White Queen in “Alice 
In Wonderland,” that he is running very 
rapidly to stay in the same place, which be- 
comes tiresome, after a while. 

An author whom I have known for fifteen 
years or more and some of whose work I 
have bought in times past, was in my office 
the other day. He started out writing western 
stories. They were pretty good, too. They 
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were written smoothly, well constructed, and 
the characters, if frequently of the stock 
variety, were well drawn. Everybody was 
what he should have been in those stories; 
hero, villain, rancher’s daughter—the whole 
familiar cast. But one day, to my friend’s 
dismay, a story didn’t sell. It was followed 
by another and another and another. 

It was a Crisis, as every author knows. No 
sales, no money, no food. The author, in 
this case, happens still to be eating, for- 
tunately, and one morning, while seated at 
his typewriter, trying to contrive a gunsmoke 
yarn that would bring 
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did. Not only did it sell; it won a handsome 
prize, was published in a big magazine and 
in book form. That seven years ago. 
The author was in my Office the other day 
to tell me that he had received another 
royalty check from England for further sales 
of the book, which is still going strong over 
there. 

I might add that the author in question 
is still writing westerns, but with this differ- 
ence: since the day he wrote his Pennsyl- 
vania story, he has been in the west and he 
has lived there and found that there exists 
a strong affinity between 


was 





in some revenue, began 


fooling around with a LENGTHS FOR 


THE AMERICAN 


himself and the life he 
found there—a life, in- 


vagrant idea that hap- 
pened to flutter across 
his mind. 

Now this man never 
had been west in his 
life. Everything he ever 
had written, had been 
based on source books 
he had read, and while 
he had been accurate 


“Here are our length requrements. 


a 500 words 
IIR oni. nctndiceess eis 750 words 
3—Short short stories............. 1000 
4—Short stories........... Around 5,000 


5—3-part novels.25,000 to 30,000 words 
6—4-part novels.35,000 to 40,000 words 
7—Novelettes ............ 20,000 words 


As for departmental material, that does 
not come under my jurisdiction. On 
these you get in touch with Mrs. Mabel 
Harding, of our staff.” 


cidentally, he could not 
conjure from his source 
books. He knows what 
he is talking about, now. 

Then there is the arty 
author. He never writes 
what I like best in mag- 
azine fiction. He can’t; 
he wants to do death- 
less prose. And maga- 








enough, it is not to be 





zines, although they 





expected that he could 
keep it up forever. Which, indeed, he could- 
n't, as he had discovered. 

The vagrant idea he was fooling with 
grew; it took shape, became a continuity that 
flowed on into a story of some twenty-five 
thousand words. It was concerned with the 
town, in which the author was born, and in 
which he grew up—a town deep in the Penn- 
sylvania coal mining country. And through 
the story you could smell the smoke of mills 
and see the desolate hills, under which lay 
the coal. You could see the mine towns and 
the grimy, sweaty faces of the miners, and 
you got to know them and their wives and 
children. 

When the story was completed, he looked 
at it and wondered just what he would do 
with it. It was at a time when novelettes 
were awkward lengths for any big publica- 
tion, and it was, as far as he could see, a 
very foolish venture. But he sent it off to 
his agent, nevertheless, and settled down to 
westerns again. 

The westerns did not sell—the novelette 


may be looking for a 
number of things, certainly are not looking 
for deathless prose. They are, as a certain 
great editor once said, “in the entertainment 
business,” and they are looking for entertain- 
ment. It may be, of course, that they publish 
literature, too, but entertainment is the thing, 
and the arty author spurns it. 

A number of years ago, this type of author 
could be found in the speakeasies of Green- 
wich Village, discussing Marcel Proust over 
his booze and writing unintelligible stuff that 
nobody, least of all the magazines, would 
buy. Today, like as not, this author is sitting 
in the same speakeasy, which has become a 
saloon, by now, discussing Marcel Proust over 
his booze and writing unintelligible stuff. He 
is, that is, if he hasn’t starved to death in 
the meanwhile, or become a brush salesman, 
or been drafted. 


I think this type of author is really the 
most hopeless of the lot, because, usually, he 
hasn’t much talent anyway, and because he 
is intensely dishonest with everybody, includ- 
ing himself. Magazine fiction is, of course, 
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lished one; he published two, and for several 
days thereafter was engaged in digging out 
from under his mail, a large part of which 
was devoted to informing him that the rev- 
erend gentleman’s stories were rank plagiar- 
isms, taken from successful stories which had 
appeared in popular magazines several years 
before. 

The editor communicated with his “dis- 
covery’. “What,” he asked, “was the big 
idea?” Amazed, the “discovery” replied that, 
of course, he had taken the stories. But, he 
asked, had he not improved them? Had he 
not rendered them even better? And, if that 
were admitted, what was wrong with that? 
He had assumed, he said, that the editor 
knew about the stories in the first place. And, 
he concluded, did not Shakespeare take 
stories and improve them? Look at “Ham- 
let,’ for instance; look at “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The editor was baffled. He was 
further baffled when the “discovery” haughti- 
ly returned every penny of the monies he had 
received for the stories. 

This author, of naive 
won’t speak of the editor—but the man who 
writes for a living and imitates is just as 
naive, in his own way. 


course, was -we 


Another reason why our average author 
does not write what I like best in magazine 
fiction is somewhat similar to the one just 
cited. We might say, in this case, that the 
a. a. has “a greener pastures complex.” 

Take, for instance, a fellow living in the 
thriving town of Wattlesville, Missouri. This 
fellow has been born and brought up in 
Wattlesville and has had a sound education. 
Also, he has considerable writing talent. But 
Wattlesville does not interest him. He may 
or may not have an inferiority complex about 
his home town, but there is in him the in- 
tense desire to “be different.” Right away. 
Right now. So what interests him? 

Why, the French Foreign Legion, or, per- 
haps, because of the war, Russian guerillas. 
But our friend, being what he is, knows noth- 
ing about these romantic people that he has 
not absorbed second hand; that is to say, 
through people who do know about them 
from long experience, and have, therefore, 
written brilliantly—about them. But the a. a. 
from Wattlesville decides, nevertheless, to 
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write about them himself. Therefore, he gets 
a number of source books and learns a fey 
foreign words and phrases, with which he 
sprinkles his deliberately stilted dialogue at 
random, much as he would sprinkle a doubt. 
ful salad with strong condiments, hoping, the 
while, for the best. The result of this sort 
of thing is that, oddly enough, his story reads 
as if he had 1) fought fiercely with the 
Legion and endured untold hardships with 
the guerrillas through several source books 
and 2) as if he did not know the language 
with which he had cluttered his dialogue. 

He may even sell such a story; that isn’t 
the point. The point is that his charlatanry 
will become obvious sooner or later and he 
has, in the meanwhile, lost valuable time. 

This error is, of course, more excusable 
than that of outright imitation. It is more 
excusable because of the thoughts inspired 
by the distant and melancholy wail of a 
train’s whistle on a winter’s night, or the 
sight of hills rolling away to vanish in a 
hazy and mysterious distance, but the wise 
author soon realizes this. 

If he is, for example, our young man from 
Wattlesville, he turns from his dreams of 
legionnaires and guerillas to Wattlesville. 
This is not to say that he should not, if he 
is able, travel and observe ; it is simply that 
he should write about that which he knows 
best, because it is part of him, and if he 
has anything to say, he will say it more 
eloquently and with greater authority if he 
knows thoroughly what he is talking about. 
Wattlesville, after all, is a pretty good place. 
It is a dramatic place, wherein love and hate 
and horror and all the sublime and terrible 
manifestations of living are to be found, if 
only our young author will look for them. 
If he does, and if he expresses what he finds 
in his own way, he will realize his writing 
talent to its fullest extent. If he does not, 
he will find, like the White Queen in “Alice 
In Wonderland,” that he is running very 
rapidly to stay in the same place, which be- 
comes tiresome, after a while. 

An author whom I have known for fifteen 
years or more and some of whose work I 
have bought in times past, was in my office 
the other day. He started out writing western 
stories. They were pretty good, too. They 
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completely beyond his ability, but he is a 
menace because it is possible that he may 
he talks well, this fellow—reach the ear of 
someone younger and with real talent and 
corrupt him. It’s been done. 

If there were space, it might be amusing 
to give some examples of what the arty 
author sends in, but there isn’t, so I'll give 
just one sentence, and it is as good an ex- 
ample as I know. It came across the desk 
not long ago in a hifalutin story of love 
aboard a ship that was like no other ship i 
this or any other world, and I quit reading 
altogether when I reached the line 

“Her eyes toed their way into the door 
of his consciousness.” 

The thing I am trying to demonstrate by 
the foregoing is simply this : 

What I like best in a magazine story 
sincerity. 

It is the one ingredient without which no 


in 


New Market To Us 
Sir: 

Etc. is a magazine published monthly in Seattle, 
Washington, and distributed entirely by the Fed- 
eral Group Insurance Companies. We have been 
in the field out here for more than two years 
now, buying stories and articles. Up until now 
we have encouraged only Washington writers who 
would have the background for the material we 
need. 


Now, however, we are looking for material 
from other parts of the United States. This will 
fall in two general classifications. First, we want 
stories giving an objective summary of other sec- 
tions of the country. For instance, an article on 
New England and what kind of people live in the 
various sections of it. This may sound a bit pecu- 
liar, but here is the background :— 

The material in Etc. is used to give the insur- 
ance agents a starting point for a friendly conver- 
sation with prospects. Thus, when an agent 
talking to a man from Vermont, he can say, “Have 
you read our article on New England?” and he 
can engage the prospect in a friendly discussion 
of the subject before getting around to the more 
blunt business of selling. 

For the same reason we are on the lookout for 
articles based on common occupations; for in- 
stance, “Why I Am Glad I Am A Dentist,” in 
which a dentist, either in person or by a ghost 
writer, presumes to speak for a whole profession. 

The length of these articles should be from 
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story is worth much and most stories worth 


nothing at all, and the surprising thing js 


that most stories that are written—for the 
reasons cited above, and others—do not 
possess it. But, then, most stories that are 
written are not sold, either. 

There is a scene in “Peer Gynt” that is 


That is 


versing with the Sphinx, meets 


Peer, after con- 
the character 


illustrative. when 


with the unpronounceable name of Begriffen- 
} 


feldt, who asks him if he knows what the 
Sphinx is. 
“B: You know him sir? Then speak! What is 
he? Can you tell me that? 
“Peer Gynt: What is he? Yes, I can tell you 
that. He is himself. 
“B: (with a start): Ha! Like a flash I see 
the answer To life’s enigma! . - 
It’s also a pretty good answer, if every- 


thing else is equal, to the question of what 


2 writer should be who wants to write the 


' ce 
{ 


est IN magazine fiction 


1,700 to 2,000 words, with photographs, if possi- 
ble, although this latter is not a requirement. Ap- 


proach to the subject in both types of articles 
should be made with a light touch. What we 
lon’t want, in the sectional article, for example, 


is a chamber of commerce ballyhoo manuscript. 
We want the writer to mix the kidding along with 
the pats on the back. The same thing goes for the 
occupational write-ups. Writers should query first 
to avoid duplication of subjects. 

Payment will be made at the rate of two cents 
a word “before publication.” This may mean any 
time from promptly upon acceptance to a month 
or so after submission, depending upon what time 
the editorial board meets for final selection. 

I know that this magazine undoubtedly is un- 
known to you, due to our local distribution, but 
I assure you that we have paid out scores of checks 
in our 26 months’ existence to a great number of 
local writers, who have varied from the amateurs 
making their first sale to some of our nationally 
known Northwest authors. 

If you would like to bring our needs to the 
attention of your readers we would be very much 
obliged. 

Byron Fisn, Editor, 
Etc. 
Published monthly by the Federal Association, Inc. 
Home office, Dexter Horton Building, Seattle, 
Washington 
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Curbstone Advice 


By NANCY MOORE 


Fiction contributor to: 
This Week, Woman’s Home Companion, Toronto Star, Liberty, Good Housekeeping, Woman 
‘London), Mademoiselle, etc. Articles to Woman’s Home Companion, Parents, 
Your Life, Better Living, etc. 


Y father, a lawyer, frequently grum- 

bled that lost money at 

parties than he ever made in his 
office. This was due to his giving out what 
the profession calls “Curbstone Advice.” If 
a friend approached him at a social gather- 
ing, and asked him pleasantly to untie a legal 
knot, he could hardly refuse to remain a good 
fellow, nor send a bill later and remain a 
friend. 


he more 


Doctors, architects, financiers, have the 
same trouble. I daresay every worker, what- 
ever his racket, gets backed against a draw- 
ing-room wall with a glass in his hand, and 
gives out gratis the secrets of his trade. 

Writers stand at the top of this sucker list. 
The only difference between us and the 
others is that we don’t mind. Secretly (or 
openly) , we like it. 

As far as my own curb goes, there’s one 
question that turns up repeatedly: “How do 
you find good similes and metaphors, how 
avoid the trite?” I’ve never seen this subject 
discussed from angle any 
magazine. 


any in writer's 

The method I use to excavate similes and 
metaphors is so simple that I blush to present 
it as some profound esoteric discovery. Of 
course plenty of writers use the trick un- 
Once I analyzed my tactics, 
So here’s 


consciously. 
however, the going was easier. 
how: 

Your comparatives stem straight from a 
story’s plot and setting. I can best explain 
this statement with examples from my own 
work. 

“Show Going On,” published in Good 
Housekeeping, had a circus background and 
a sentimental plot. Thus, by keeping well 
within the limits of the Big Top. mv similes 
were a cinch: 


nN 


. eyes shining like circus tinsel.” 

“. . . so light did he feel that it was exactly 
like being on the flying trapeze.” 

‘*.. . in less time than it takes a small boy 
to drink a glass of pink lemonade.” 

By using your story’s background for com- 
paratives not only integrates the parts with 
the whole, but supplies the ring of authen- 
ticity. 

Here are examples from a quality story, 
“Cast a Shadow Before,’ told by a fourteen- 
year-old country boy : 

when I was littler than a new-born 


**. . his white old head would begin to nod 
like a cotton boll.” 

“... rolling the words around in his mouth 
like watermelon seeds.” 

Now I’m perfectly aware that these figures, 
isolated from their own stories, are nothing 
to brag about, but in their own backyards. 
they’re absolutely right. 

Observe what happens in a Christmas story 
about simple small-town people; the title, 
“Mister Mistletoe” : 

“Susan . . . looking as pretty as any orna- 
ment on the Christmas tree.” 

“His face got red as a holly berry.” 
he beamed like a fresh polished 


“ 


apple.” 

“ face as innocent as the glass angel’s 
on top of the Christmas tree.” 

There simply is no need to go far afield 
for comparisons. If you have a clear picture 
in your own mind of your characters and 
setting (and if you haven’t you shouldn’t be 
writing the story), then your metaphors are 
practically ready-made. 

“I Know Where I’m Going,” a story of a 
strange and beautiful Irish girl who comes 
to America: 

“She came like an Irish wind which blew 
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from green hills, sweeping everything be- 
fore it.” 
they turned to her as men turned 
centuries past to Deidre.” 
“,.. eerie like Irish keening.” 


NCE you get in the swing of this kind 
of writing, you don’t even have to stop 
and think. 


Its very naturalness carries you 
along. 


Now one last example from “Loving Is a 
Chancey Thing,” a very light and absurd 
mountaineer story with a hound dog as the 
protagonist: 

“Houn’-Dog let out a bay calculated... 
to make the moon fall like a bone out of 
the sky.” 

“Her prettiness was all squinched up like 
a fried apple.” 

“To Houn’-Dog living was like one big 
juicy bone that never lost its flavor.” 

In connection with this same story, I can 
illustrate how I erred in my first draft at 
one point by using a metaphor that was out 
of character with the language and setting of 
the piece. I remarked that the dog’s muzzle 
was soft as velvet. This was not only trite, 
but the thought, the feel, the price of velvet, 


even, simply didn’t fit in with mountain folk. 
In the published draft, the editor changed 
the hound’s muzzle to soft as moss. 

This metaphor-simile self-help, doesn’t 
work for articles as it does for fiction. My 
solution for articles is this: Because an article 
must stick to one subject, you provide variety 
and open a door for comparatives by insert- 
ing (and sticking to) a dramatic parallel 
which runs the course of the manuscript. The 
more startling and contrasting that parallel 
to your theme, the more flavor you give the 
whole. 

For instance, an article on moths has the 
running parallel of war. The 
compared to the Axis in methods, destruction, 
cruelty, etc. 

I have one more trick up my sleeve, and 
then I'll go back and sit on my curb. The 
curse can often be removed from trite com- 
parative phrases if you simply do an in- 
version. For example, instead of saying ‘sweet 
as sugar,’ it becomes ‘sugar-sweet.’ ‘Black as 


insects are 


a crow’ turns into ‘crow-black.’? ‘Hard as a 
rock,’ ‘rock-hard.’ 
See you in the gutter. No! My own 


advice took me too far! See you on a nice 
curbstone some day and we’ll compare notes. 





Our Kind of Madness 
Sir: 

Although I do not personally know, and shall 
never meet Captain Arthur J. Burks, I should like 
to express to the Editors of WriTER’s DIGEST some- 
thing of the heartfelt gratitude of an humble tyro 
for his “Journey’s Milepost.” 

It was sad to call this, “Art’s swan song—” 
rather might it be termed the immortal saga of a 
great Soul. One who, out of deep love for his 
fellow writers, has so freely given a psalm of cour- 
age. 

Who but a literary genius could so clearly de- 
pict what is meant by, “ ‘All writers are really 
anonymous ”—which is a Cosmic Truth. Or Un- 
derstand the mystical reason “why he, or she, has 
been chosen from Outside to present a message to 
the people .” These things I already learned. 
And I have passed through the ordeal of having 
my brainchildren “kidnapped before they are 
born.” But the land to which Captain Burks re- 
fers as existing only in imagination is not an illu- 
sion ; it is a reality. Yet the materialist may never 
hope to find it, entrance to him is forever barred. 


Once, while writing the story of a little lame 
boy—a purely fictional character but beloved by 


me—the child suddenly stood at my side, leaning 
on his little crutches, his head resting on my 
shoulder, as he watched his own story clicked off 
on the typewriter .. . 

“There are two kinds of madness. One produced 
by human infirmity, the other a divine release from 
the ordinary ways of men.” 

ANN PELHAM, 
491 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Good Luck to Arthur 
Sir: 

If Capt. Arthur J. Burks of the U. S. Marine 
Corps had never written a single word for publi- 
cation before and should never write another word 
he said enough in his article “Journey’s Milepost” 
in April’s Writer’s Dicest to make him ever 
remembered and honored by writers, especially 
the little fellows and would-be writers. 

My thoughts will follow Capt. Burks as he 
serves in the armed forces of the U. S. A. May 
he always have the situation well in hand. 

Mrs. W. W. Witson, 
6574 Scanlon Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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First Novel 


By DOROTHY PIERCE WALKER 


NO you want to write a novel? Good! 
S There is nothing in the world that will 
bring you so much inner satisfaction 
and so much outer fun as the publication 
of your first novel. Hard work? Yes, but 
isn’t it hard work to accomplish anything 
worth while? The other day a friend said 
to me: “For years I’ve had the plot of a 
wonderful novel in my head, but I just 
can’t seem to get it down on paper!” 

Before one starts, does the putting down 
on paper of 75,000 or 80,000 words look like 
a big proposition? It is. If you wish to be 
a novelist, start right this minute seeing your- 
self between the covers of a book. Hold that 
mental image and never let go of it until 
your dream has become a reality. Most first 
novels take a long time to write and I be- 
lieve the reason is that beginning novelists 
do not give enough attention to the essen- 
tials of a novel, they do not clearly recognize 
the four things that go to make up a book, 
namely, theme, background, characters, and 
story. My own first novel, “She Married a 
Doctor,” was several years in the writing for 
this very reason. 

It was like starting out in my car or on 
foot for a certain destination. I knew where 
I wanted to go, but I had not bothered to 
find out the shortest and most direct route. 
In starts and spurts I put down words on 
paper. Twenty thousand, forty thousand, 
sixty thousand. There wasn’t much rhyme 
or reason to it. I wrote it seven times be- 
fore it reached the public. 

By the time Arthur Pell of Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corporation bought it, I had learned 
a lot but I had also wasted much valuable 
time. When the Dicest asked for an article 
on my experiences in first novel writing, I 
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was delighted to write one because it was 
through the study of such articles that I 
finally gained what knowledge I have in 
novel structure. 

First, you must start getting your ideas 
down on paper. We all dread hard work, 
but think of the rewards. They’re enormous. 


Theme 


AVE you something that you are dying 
to tell the world about? Is there a uni- 
versal truth that you have observed from 
your experiences and long to put before the 
public? This, then, will be your theme. 
Every story must have a theme. In philology, 
the word theme means “a stem.” Thus, in 
a novel, your theme—this observation you 
have made from life and want to put before 
the world—will be that part which holds up 
the book. It will be the core or the heart. 
It will be the light that illuminates your 
story and makes it something more than 
action of characters. As you work, keep your 
theme uppermost in your mind. If necessary, 
type it out and tack it up where you can 
see it constantly. 

Your main narrative question, raised in 
your first chapter and answered in your last 
chapter, is not your theme. The main narra- 
tive question concerns the special thing your 
leading character is trying to accomplish in 
the pages of your book. For instance, in 
“She Married a Doctor,’ my heroine, Nora, 
is trying all through the book to adjust her- 
self to a marriage which is turning out to be 
very different from the sort of marriage she 
had expected. My main narrative question 
was: “Will Nora succeed in adjusting her- 
self?” but my theme was “No marriage is 
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perfect.” I based my theme on the hundreds 
of marriages I know that look perfect on the 
outside and yet have in them some flaw that 
keeps them from perfection. It is my belie! 
that a marriage cannot be what we 
“perfect,” because it is made up of human 
beings and human beings are not perfect. 

In “Satan Came Also,” my second book, 
my theme was “Love will find a way.” In 
the first chapter I introduce my hero, Nath- 
aniel Webb, who is in love with Bethiah 
Rainford and show him facing obstacles in 
his courtship of her. I prove my theme by 
having him win Bethiah in spite of many 
more obstacles that rise to confront him as 
the book progresses. 


call 


Background 


After theme what comes next in the plan- 
ning of a novel? Background. Everybody 
moves against a background of some sort. 
Therefore, you must give your story char- 
acters a background. The best background 
to use is one with which you are familiar or 
with which you can readily become familia: 
What profession or business do you know 
Are you acquainted with a lawyer’s prob- 
lems? Do you know a plumber’s? Have you 
been behind the scenes in the banking busi- 
ness or the florist business or any other? U’sé 
what you know best for your background 
and locale. It may be that you have in 
mind an historical novel. Then you must 
go, as I did when I wrote “Satan Came 
Also,” which is an historical, medical novel. 
to libraries, museums, and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, to drench yourself thoroughly in 
the background of the period. In “She 
Married a Doctor,” I medicine for 
my background for the simple reason that 
I knew a lot about the of doctors 
and, having been married to one for quite 
some years, I was well saturated with medical 
and surgical atmosphere. I of 
medicine from many points of view—the 
doctor’s, his wife’s, the patient’s, the nurse’s, 
etc. I knew how doctors talked, thought, 
and acted. As my locale I chose Boston, 
Massachusetts, where I had lived all my life, 
and knew the streets, the shops, the build- 
ings, etc. 

When you have decided upon your back- 


) 


chose 


lives 


was aware 


ground. sit down at vour typewriter and 
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write every single thing you know about that 
background. What are the sight, the sounds, 
the smells, the things to be felt and heard 
in that particular background? How does it 
affect people? A mining town, for instance, 
would affect one differently from a village 
green. You should not, of course, write solid 
blocks of background. That would bore your 
reader. Background must be sifted in while 
the action is going on. You do it in exactly 
the way you would feed spinach to a child 
who hates spinach. You tell him a story, a 
very exciting story, and while he is staring 
at you, Open-mouthed, you shove the spinach 
in, bite by bite. With your story you distract 
his attention while you nourish him. While 
you distract your reader with your story, you 
inform him. 

In “Satan Came Also,” laid in Boston in 
the year 1721, I wished to give my readers 
some information about the way of life in 
Colonial days. The following passage will 
I sifted in bits of background and 
characterization along with action: 


show how 


“From Cornhill the physician passed 
into Dock Square, where there was a 
broader expanse of sky and a tang of salt 
in the air. The Square bordered on the 
Town Dock and was named for it. Be- 
yond a group of dingy warehouses Nat 
could see the masts and bowsprits of half 
a dozen vessels which were being loaded 
and unloaded to the shouting of seamen 
and the squeak and rumble of wheelbar- 
rows. A slave ship had arrived from the 
African coast and over against the Sun 
Tavern an auction of frightened, half- 
naked blacks was going on. Among the 
bidders Nat saw Evan Foster, one of the 
town’s prominent lawyers, a lean, hand- 
some man in his mid-thirties. One of the 
negroes had just been knocked down to 
Foster and Nat saw the latter throw one 
arm protectingly around the trembling 
black as he led him away.” 


In the above passage I informed my reader 
while carrying my story on. I pictured Nat, 
the physician, and Evan Foster, the lawyer, 
and told where they are and what they are 
doing. I told how the place, where they are 

-Dock Square--looks, how it smells, sounds 
And I kept the action going 
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Black, White and All Gray Shades 

(,'VE your characters real life traits. Give 

them good and bad points. If your hero 
has a heart of gold, present him with a stub- 
born streak, also, or something else that will 
make him human. Show how he affects 
others and how others affect him. Show him 
reacting emotionally to the obstacles he en- 
counters. As you doubtless know, it is not 
what happens to us that matters so much 
as how we take it. How we take our trials 
affects our way of living and how your 
fiction characters take what happens to them 
will determine how your story comes out. In 
life, we like people who do things, who sur- 
mount obstacles, who can’t be downed. We 
like people who display courage in times of 
stress. We like people who are afraid of 
the things we are afraid of and rejoice in 
the things we rejoice in. So have your 
characters real. 

Have them make mistakes but learn by 
those mistakes. You and I act because of 
our emotions. Have your characters act be- 
cause of thetr emotions. , 

Beware, however, of having your char- 
acters use words they wouldn’t use in life. 
The other night I was listening to a skit on 
the radio. In it a young farm boy was an- 
nouncing his intention of leaving the farm 
and going to the city. An older man was 
trying to dissuade him. “But,” cried the farm 
boy, “haven’t you ever wanted to go else- 
where?” That word “elsewhere” grated on 
my ears, for I doubt, if a farmer’s son would 
use it. It would be more natural for him 
to say: “Haven’t you wanted to go some- 
where?” In just such small ways does the 
novelist attract or repel his readers. Your 
teader is a most discriminating person and 
he can afford to be, for he has thousands 
of books to choose from. So take care that 
you do not offend him. 

After you have decided on your cast, name 
them at once. It is amazing how they will 
come to life and do things when they are 
named. My characters insist upon having 
first and last names before they start per- 
forming. Sometimes, you surprise yourself 
by unintentionally picking names that belong 
to real people. In “She Married a Doctor,” 


I named mv heroine Nora Eaton and her 





Patent No. 876543-A 
This patent was just issued to Burpis Publishing Com- 
pany of New York. It permits editors to crease, tear, 
smudge and smear unsolicited manuscripts in one 
operation. Previously four were necessary. The savings 
in labor will be converted to the Stamp 
Snitching Department. 


husband, Gilbert Eaton. To the best of my 
knowledge, I had never heard the names be- 
fore. Imagine my surprise when I received 
a letter from Toronto which read: “Did you 
know that Nora and Gilbert Eaton are the 
son and daughter of the owner of Eaton’s, 
Limited, the largest department store in 
Toronto?” Why I should have picked not 
one name but two from the same family is 
something I can never explain. Could it be 
from Art Burks’ “out there.” 


The Plot 


After you have settled on theme, back- 
ground, and characters, you have yet the 
most important thing of all to decide upon 
and that is what is the story you are going 
to tell? How many times in your life have 
you interrupted somebody who was recount- 
ing an experience, to say impatiently: “Yes, 
go on, what happened next?” This is the 
question your reader is going to be silently 
asking you from the minute he starts read- 
ing your book, and if you do not answer his 
question in a sufficiently interesting way, he 
just won’t read it. Suppose your main char- 
acter is walking along a street and somebody 
blocks his path. Well, what happens next? 
If he hits the man who will not let him by, 
what happens next? If he hits the man and 
the man calls a policeman, what happens 
next? Your story must be one continuous 
series of causes and effects, of actions and 
Everything that happens, should 
somehody the plot. 


reactions. 


characterize advance 
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help or hinder your main character to ac- 
complish his main purpose, and be one step 
farther along the way toward proving the 
theme of your book. 


A writer should be first a reporter, report- 
ing on the event—let us say, one man block- 
ing another man’s path—and then an inter- 
preter, putting down the emotional reaction 
experienced by each of the men. It is the 
so-called human element that upsets the ap- 
plecarts of the world. An event arouses in 
somebody fear, sorrow, joy, indignation, 
anger or some other emotion and that some- 
body promptly reacts in his own character- 
istic way. A sufficient number of happenings 
and reactions coordinated and interpreted 
make a novel. 


A daily habit of work is all-important. I 
believe half the battle is won when you have 
established regular hours and one particular 
spot in which to do your writing. There are 
some people who can write anywhere and 
at all times but most of us are not so for- 
tunate. I have found that writing in the 
same place at about the same time each day 


stimulates my flow of ideas. 


Getting discouraged at times is but natu- 
ral. They 
is because 
are seeing us. 
that your family and friends are looking 
upon you as a poor hack plugging hopelessly 
this 
be true, stop thinking that way at once. If 


say the reason we get discouraged 
we see ourselves as we think others 
Perhaps you are imagining 


along without a chance of success. If 


you are in earnest, willing to work, to study, 
to revise, you have every chance of becom- 
ing a novelist. You don’t need the world’s 
faith to help you get there, but you do need 
your own faith in yourself. No less a person 
than Fannie Hurst said recently that she 
never gives up. Why should you? 
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Circulation a Loss 
Sir: 

It honestly never occurred to me that a publisher 
loses money when he sells a copy of his magazine— 
I mean loses money in so far as the price per copy 
is less than the cost of manufacturing and dis. 
tributing it. I always knew “advertising pays the 
bill” but somehow I didn’t think it went quite 
that far. 

This AP dispatch from Philadelphia proves how 
right Mr. Bercovici was in saying that publishers 
will have to get more per copy, and because there 
is less advertising, begin to depend on circulation 
for a profit; not a loss. 

“The Curtis Publishing Company . reported 
a net loss of $149,000 for the first quarter of 1942, 

“Walter D. Fuller, president, said the decrease in 
net earnings and gross income resulted from a de- 
cline in advertising plus unusually high circulations 
of the Curtis Publications early in the year. . . 

“Mr. Fuller said that recent increases in adver- 
tising and subscription rates of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Ladies’ Home Fournal had little 
effect on first-quarter earnings.” 

NELSON ARNOW PILuDSKI. 
Boston, Mass. 


Plots Are All Around Us 
Sir: 

I’ve been “holing-in” here now for the past 
twelve months, digging into the gold it offers to 
writers who are willing to live simply, and even 
penuriously, in order to enjoy the finest life one 
can ever know—that of living in the Heart of the 
Rockies ! 

I’m selling Colorado material. 
tures, but fiction. 

Yet, it’s funny, isn’t it—that a fiction story of 
mine was published as a Christmas story which 
was a Chicago story through and through, a story 
of my home town—and I thought I had to run 
away out west, and up in the lake country of 
Michigan, and over to Canada, to get story ma- 
terial. Plots are all around us, whether we live in 
New York, Chicago, Miami, Hillbilly Holler, Dia- 
mond R Ranch, a chicken farm in Missouri, a 
fruit farm in Michigan. Wherever a writer lives, 
there will be story material others would like to 
read about.One must have “a seeing eye, an 
understanding heart, and—just plain stick-to-the- 
typewriter job of writing, while all the time trying 
to get a foothold on the first or second rung of 
that literary ladder. Thanks for that article I 
asked for by Ernest Haycox. As to “Journey's 
Milepost” by Capt. Burks—I shall always treasure 
that story. 


Not only fea- 


PEARL ANONE, 
1534 Cheyenne Road, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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EW YORK MARKET LETTER 


by HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HERE’S been a lot of talk about paper 

shortages. But for the present this 

seems to be boogie-man talk. New 
magazines keep coming out just the same. 

At Dell, there are two new publications 
which will eat up a lot of copy. Florence 
McChesney is looking earnestly for long de- 
tective material for a new magazine which is 
planned for August appearance on the stands. 
This will be a monthly, similar to her Five 
Novels in getup. It will have 162 pages, will 
sell for twenty cents, and will feature five nov- 
els in each issue. The lengths desired are from 
18,000 to 20,000 words. All stories should be 
tightly plotted and well written. A variety 
of background is desirable, but all in the 
U.S.A. Plots should deal with murder 
situations. They may be partly action and 
partly deduction. But the bang-bang type is 
not wanted. The editor would like to get 
away from the political racketeering plot, 
which she feels has been overdone. (This 
doesn’t put a tabu on it, though, if you have 
afresh angle.) Stories must have a definite 
masculine slant. Note especially that third- 
person stories will be stressed. This is because 
readers have found that in many first-person 
stories, the detective goes blithely along de- 
tecting but keeping his findings a great big 
secret — and thereby making a lot of readers 
feel tricked and pretty mad about the whole 
thing. Of course, a good, honest first-person 
tale with an interesting detective character 
would go in, too. But if you’re in doubt, pick 
third-person. Rate of payment is a cent and 
a quarter, on acceptance. 

This magazine will also use some fact 
articles which deal with interesting angles 
on true cases and on true detective methods. 
Lengths may run from 1500 to 3000 words; 
not over. On these, payment is from a cent 
to a cent and a quarter, on acceptance. 
Address of this new well detective magazine: 
149 Madison Avenue. 
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Miss McChesney stresses the announce- 
ment, also, that Sweetheart Stories pays one 
cent a word. This is to correct a typo- 
graphical error in a _ previous issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. There is a wide-open 
market on all the magazines under the super- 
vision of this editor: Five Novels Monthly, 
All Western, and Sweetheart Stories. Address 
—149 Madison Avenue. 

All-Fact Detective is a new monthly in the 
true detective field, which Dell Publishing 
Company is planning for July sale. August 
is the date-line of the first issue. This is 
edited by West Peterson, but is to be in larger 
format than his other two: Front-Page 
Detective and Headline Detective. Type of 
stories and writing style will be much the 
same in all three books. Lengths are the 
same: up to 5,500 words, with 5,000 a good 
average. Payment, too, is the same: two 
cents a word for the story, $3 for each picture 
used. All payment is on acceptance here. 
(Most magazines in the fact-detective field 
pay for the pictures on publication, making 
two separate checks for manuscript and for 
pictures. But at Dell it is all paid at once.) 
The editor needs lots of good copy! Address— 
149 Madison Avenue. 

Parade’s Weekly is the new picture maga- 
zine which Marshall Field has added to his 
publishing interests. A couple of issues will 
have appeared on the newsstands by the time 
you read this. So you'll have no difficulty 
finding out all about the new weekly five- 
center. This is a market for photographs 
only. No manuscripts wanted. But if you 
are a cameraman, here are some pointers. 
The magazine is intended to interest the 
average newspaper reader who will look at 
a lot of pictures but doesn’t want more 
reading than the captions provide. Nothing 
technica] and nothing controversial is used. 
And nothing much of a morbid nature. It is 
all pretty much escapist, but of a fairly 
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realistic sort. Chiefly series of pictures show- 
ing the activities of good-looking young folks 
in work, in fun, in the Services, in whatever 
young people are doing today. There is also 
a need for striking single pictures that can 
be used as a single page. But the personalized 
story is the main thing. Select one typical 
person and carry him or her through the 
routine to show what a whole group is doing. 
Payment is prompt. Rates are flexible, but 
good. R. A. Lasley is editor; Fred Sparks 
managing editor. Address is the Chrysler 
Building, 405 Lexington Avenue 


HE Red Circle Group and the allied 
magazines which are published by Martin 
Goodman have a lot of news—new publica- 
tions, changes in editors, and some important 
shifts in the fact-detective magazines. 
Kermit Kahn is no longer editor of 
No new editor has been announced at present. 
However, the magazine is continuing publi- 
cation. Address—330 West 42nd Street. 
Harry D. Douglas has gone into the Army, 
and the magazines he edited—Snap and fest 
—are now being edited by Robert Solomon. 
These use girl pictures and cartoons. The 
latter are general in appeal, with emphasis 
on girls. Mr. Solomon also edits Joker, 
Gayety, and Comedy. This means a tremen- 
dous cartoon market of about 175 cartoons 
each month. Roughs should be submitted 
first. The editors are looking at them every 
day in the week, and pay every Friday for 
cartoons accepted during the week. Payment 
is $5 apiece. And it is a good market for 


Stag 


quantity sales. Address—330 West 42nd 
Street. 

Robert Solomon is also editing a new 
humor magazine. The title h not beer 


finally determined. But the book is to be a 
monthly, in regular, not small size, format. 
There is a good market for short humor 
stories about 2,000 words in length. These 
“may have a sex slant up to a certain point, 
but should not be too risqué.” Payment is a 
cent a word, on acceptance. Address — 330 
West 42nd Street. 

Exposé Detective is now being edited by 
E. B. Sherman. And a fact-detective 
Magazine is being brought out under the 
same editorship-—Exclusive Detective. Both 


new 
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are bi-monthlies. They desire good detective 
work in cases, color in the backgrounds, and 
emphasis on mystery and suspense. The best 
length is 4,500 to 5,000 words. Payment js 
Pictures of the 
victim and the killer should be provided, and 
these are paid for on publication; at $2 and 
$3 each, depending on photographic value. 
Other illustrations are posed shots. Address— 
330 West 42nd Street. 

In the Red Circle pulp group Robert Eris- 
man tells me that a new title has been added 
and that an old title has been changed. The 
latter is Sky Devils, which is now to be known 
as American Sky Devils. Now that American 
the Air Front, readers 
want stories about our own boys mostly. 


on acceptance for the story. 


heroes are covering 

Editor Erisman’s new title is Complete 
War Novels. This is a bi-monthly which is 
The 
al combination would be one on the sea, 
one on land, and one in the air —all, as the 
indicates, plot. Stories are 
definitely man-action stuff with an American 
hero. Due to length and limited buying, Mr. 
best to 


to use three long novels 


1 


Ut 


in each issue. 


“ay 
wlth wal 


oy 
titie 


Erisman suggests that it would be 
write him about your idea first. Payment will 
be a half-cent per word. Address—330 West 
+2nd Street. 

Football is the big issue right now in the 
Red Circle sports books (Best Sports, Com- 
plete Sports, Sports Action). For during the 
football season almost all the contents is 
to that At all only 


stories of major headline sports are used. 


levoted sport. times, 
Never track, auto racing, and such fields in 
vhich the reader-interest is limited to small 
sroups. There are no length restrictions, even 
a novel of 30,000 words being acceptable. 
Payment in this field is a half-cent, but very 
promptly on acceptance. 

The best field in the Red Circle pulps, 
however, is Westerns. There are six titles: 
Best Western, Complete Western, Two-Gun 
Western, Western Novel and Short Stories, 
Western Short Stories, Western Fiction. And 
payment here runs from a half-cent to three- 
quarters cent per word. Lengths up to 30,000- 


word novels. All the Red Circle pulps are 


bi-monthlies. Robert Erisman is_ editor 
Address—330 West 42nd Street 
Three fact-detective magazines formerly 
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with Goodman's Red Circle group at 330 
West 42nd Street have moved across town 
and are now located at 366 Madison Avenue. 
These are Complete Detective Cases (Postal 
Publications) , Detective Cases 
(Universal Crime Stories, Inc.), and Amaz- 
ing Detective Cases (Crime Files, Inc.). 
Robert E. Levee continues as editor of all 
three. He tells me that he plans to continue 
the same editorial policy, and that he is 
actively looking for good stories. The best 
length is 5,000 words. Pictures should be 
available of the principal characters in the 
story, with the location of the crime. Cases 
must be completed, with the final jury ver- 
dict, for Complete Detective Cases. In the 
other two magazines, cases sometimes 
used where the jury has not reported a ver- 
dict, but where there has been a confession 
and it looks like a sure conviction. The newer 
cases are always preferred, and rate best pay: 
two cents a word for current cases. Older 
cases rate a cent, and a cent and a half per 
word. Decisions on stories are very prompt ; 
likewise pay. Pictures are paid on publica- 
tion, at $3 each for those used. Short crime 
stories of 1,500 to 2,000 words are specially 
needed now. Also, short articles dealing with 
crime. Note the new address on these three- 
366 Madison Avenue. 

The title of the new fact-detective book at 
Munsey’s, which was reported last month, is 
Love-Crime Detective. The first issue is due 
on the stands June 17. Paul Johnston edits. 
Address—280 Broadway. 

Two Fictioneers pulps increased the amount 
of material they are buying when they 
stepped up the frequency of newsstand ap- 
pearance. Astonishing Stories, which has been 
a quarterly for some time, is to be a bi- 
monthly. Alden Norton edits this. Address 
205 East 42nd Street. 

Romance proved itself successful 
enough to change over from its original 
schedule as a quarterly to bi-monthly publi- 
cation. There’s a great need for shorts on 
this, especially those under 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is up to one cent per word. Peggy 
Graves edits this. Address 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

A magazine like The New Yorker, having 
established an individual and successful policy, 


National 


are 


has 
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makes little change in its requirements from 
one year to the next. The best thing, here. 
is to study the magazine carefully for the 
requirements, in fiction and Talk of the 
Town, poetry, cartoons. The editors report 
that, like all magazines, they will accent the 
war, but that otherwise requirements for 
material this year are the same as last year. 
That means very high literary standards, 
remember. Objective writing also, excellent 
rates of pay. Address—25 West 43rd Street 


IFE STORY has always been broader in 

its contents than the rest of the con- 
fession field. The editor likes dramatic scenes, 
stories with realistic horror even, or the story 
of a life that has been dramatic even though 
not of the usual confession pattern. She uses 
a wide variety, and encourages a great many 
writers. The moral and patriotic slants are 
definitely adhered to. War problems may be 
used if they come in naturally and are con- 
sistent with the story. The best lengths for 
stories are 6,000 words; novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words; book lengths of 22,000 
words. Also, there is a market for fact 
stories: the by-lined true story of someone 
who has gone astray some way and been 
made to fee] the price of it; stories of impor- 
tant people with a message. Pictures are 
important on these two. Pictures are paid 
for on publication, at $3 each for those used. 
The rest of the magazine is payment-on- 
acceptance, at two cents a word. A little 
short verse is used, too. Ruth Marrow and 
Mary Hewitt are co-editors. A Fawcett 
monthly, 1501 Broadway. 

In stories for True Confessions the editor, 
Beatrice Lubitz, tells writers not to try to 
ignore the war. Her readers are dissatisfied 
with wishful thinking, and prefer reality. 
Many situations must have the war in the 
background, even though the action does not 
concern it directly. Every possible back- 
sround, however, is wanted. With the num- 
ber of both men and women in all kinds of 
government servi.e, there is a constant flow 
of good situations usable. There is a big 
market for stories up to 7,000 words. The 
book length runs about 22,000 words. Pay- 
ment is twa cents and up. Very prompt 
checks. Study the magazine. It is highly 
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important to help you find out the differences 
between publications in the same field. Faw- 
cett Publications, 1501 Broadway. 


Third in the Fawcett 
Romantic Story features stories of young 
people. It uses an occasional story from the 
older person’s viewpoint, and some propor- 
tion are from the man’s angle. The plots 
must be complicated and fresh. Timely 
themes are preferred. An occasional story is 
off-trail in that, instead of the confession of 
a sin, it tells of a life experience. In these, 
the strength lies in skillful plotting, realistic 
writing, suspense and emotional conflict. But 
most of the stories are based on love, mar- 
riage, or family problems, told realistically in 
first person, in which the hero or heroine has 
a sin to confess. For this magazine the 
lengths are: shorts of 6,000 to 8,000 words, 
a novelette of 12,000 words, and a novel of 
22,000 words. Payment is two cents a word, 
on acceptance. Fact articles of 4,000 to 5,000 
words are also used: 1) By-lined articles by 
interesting or in- 


confession group, 


well-known persons with 
spirational life stories. 2) newspaper head- 
liners, with real names and places used. Pic- 
tures are desired with both of these. Query 
the editor first. Also, there is a market for 
short personality sketches of 300 to 500 
words, preferably in first person, with in- 
spirational angles. A little short poetry, up 
to 12 lines, is included. This rates 25 cents 
a line. Editor—Erma Lewis. Address—1501 
Broadway. 


H-K Publications and the allied companies, 
215 Fourth Avenue, of which Harold Hersey 
is editor, are adding quite an assortment of 
new titles. Smiles is a pocket-size magazine 
of humor, 132 pages of cartoons and jokes, 
brought out by Comic Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The first issue was reprint material from 
the other laugh-magazines in this group. But 
following issues will soon be all original 
material. There’s a big market for cartoons, 
which pay $3, and for which roughs should 
be submitted first. Also, there is a chance to 
see jokes in quantity. The editor prefers to 
see about five typewritten pages at a time. 
He must know that jokes are original; for 
that reason, a character reference is called 
for with submissions of joke material. Pay- 
ment will be made at special rates according 


to quantity, with an offer to the author first. 
Chere’s a Service angle on all the humor jn 
Smiles, as well as in Khaki Wacky and in 
Yoo Hoo! 

What's Cookin’? and Keep ’Em Laughing 
are two more new pocket-size laugh books 
that will appear shortly. Comic Corporation 
of America is the publisher. Harold Hersey, 
editor. The goes for these as 
above, except that there will be more escape 
material, and not just military laughs. Get 
And remember the 
Address—215 Fourth 


same data 


variety into the jokes. 
originality admonition. 
Avenue. 

Puzzle Fun is a new quarterly issued by 
Comic Corporation of America, 215 Fourth 
Avenue. This uses all types of puzzles, and 
studying the magazine will give you tips as 
to what might be wanted. Also, an occasional 
good cartoon on an appropriate subject 
would be used. W. H. Holze is editor. 

Mr. Holze is also editing the new Victor) 
Crosswords, issued by the allied Harle Pub- 
lications. Regular contributors do most of 
the puzzles. The only puzzle market would 
be for something specially novel. However, 
short stories of around 
words. This magazine is a 
215 Fourth Avenue. 


he is interested in 
1,000 to 1,500 


monthly. Address 


GROUP of pulps the size of the Thrill- 

ing Group is always buying material. 
A good story never gets away from them. 
But there are usually some things which are 
needed most. Here are the current specials, 
as outlined by the editor, Leo Margulies: 
“We're not getting enough detective shorts. 
And we need Westerns. Formerly, we were 
bought up on Westerns, but not any more. 
We need football stories right now, and we 
can use a lot of them, both shorts and 
novelettes. In fact, we can use a lot of 
shorts right now in every field. But we’ve got 
to have a lot immediately in the detective. 
Western, and football books. (Thrilling 
Group includes ten detective and mystery 
magazines, ten Western and Western love 
books.) There’s a chance for more good 
writers to do 45,000 to 50,000 lead novels for 
West. This magazine does not use a serial 
character in its lead novels. And we need 
love stories, both shorts and some novelettes 
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of 8,000 to 10,000 words. We like stories of 
up-to-date girls in all sorts of war work. 
Here’s the best chance for the free lance now, 
for girls are going into every imaginable sort 
of patriotic work, and all of them interesting 
to our readers. Novelettes are all on timely 
themes, but these are usually done by regulars 
and discussed with the editors. Thrilling Love 
is a monthly still, but Popular Love and 
Exciting Love are both quarterlies. These 
magazines pay a half-cent on acceptance, to 
start; but more to regulars. Address — 10 
East 40th Street. 

Kenneth White rushed out of his office 
to hand me the following note about a special 
need for Adventure: This magazine is always 
anxious to see action ballads of distinction 
in the Kipling-Masefield-Benét-Kantor tradi- 
tion. We pay fifty cents a line for anything 
we can use, and more by arrangement. No 
lyric verse, however! It’s just a waste of our 
time and yours to send in lines of apprecia- 
tion for the birds, bees and flowers and any- 
thing about ]-o-v-e. But if you have another 
“Lepanto” or “Drake’s Drum” up your 
sleeve, hurry along with it! Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 

Miss Bacon refers contributors to Love 
Story Magazine to the June issues, if they 
want to see how she is keeping the balance 
between war and other stories. You might 
look specially at the following stories in the 
issue dated June 13: “Bright Blackout” by 
Foley Martin and “Marine Girl’ by A. P. 
Cooke for war backgrounds. “You Can’t Go 
Back” by Louis Scofield and “I'll Show You 
How” by Alyce Sweet for others. If you are 
interested in trying a serial, you might study 
“Cheating Bride” by Myra Gay, which 
starts in the June 20th issue. Address—79 
Seventh Avenue. 

Jane Littell asks for more stories with good 
ideas in the plots; situations that are different 
and make you remember the story. She 
suggests you look at “Wu Belongs to Me” by 
Margery Woods in the June Love Book, if 
you don’t catch on what she means. And, 
dear writers of love stories, she adds, please 
stop trying to call a man a hero if he evades 
the draft or tries to get a nice, safe job. Give 
her drama, your brightest ideas, and All- 
American heroes. Address — 205 East 42nd 
Street. 
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The market at Fiction House, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, is somewhat wider than in the past. 
The basic rate of a cent a word still holds 
good, and is on acceptance. Editor Malcolm 
Riess outlines the current needs: Planet 
Stories is very much open. We're not getting 
enough good stuff. We need both shorts of 
4,000 to 7,000 words and novelettes of about 
10,000 words. These should be science-fiction 
with a good adventure basis. We do not use 
pure fantasy. . .. We are buying for Football 
Stories now; practically all lengths from 
2,000 to 20,000 words. These must have 
plenty of action, a definite football feel, and 
a little romance if possible. In about two or 
three months we will want baseball stories; 
not now... . Frontier is open for good stories 
up to about 7,000 words—almost any West- 
ern with a good historical action background 
of the periods between 1830 and 1870.... 
For Action and for Lariat we are much in 
the market for good action Westerns: novel- 
ettes of 10,000 words, novels of 20,000 words. 
. . . In the air field we are using a lot for 
Wings. These are all long stories, 12,000 to 
20,000 words. 

Alden Norton never seems to get enough 
good stories to fill the current needs of the 
dozen pulps he edits for Popular-Fictioneers. 
Right now he’s crying for Westerns, detec- 
tives, mysteries, particularly in the short 
lengths. And he has a real market for short 
fact pieces of 2,000 to 5,000 words in any of 
these fields. You might query him first about 
your idea, just to make sure it’s good. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


OOD market for fact-detective material 

right now is Dell’s Inside Detective, 
edited by W. A. Swanberg. Here is his 
special word on needs: “We are more than 
ever on the market for dramatic, well- 
handled fact-detective cases from 1,000 to 
6,000 words in length. We are paying rates 
among the highest—two to three cents a 
word, plus $3 and up for each picture used. 
When a writer sells us a story, he doesn’t 
have to gnaw his nails and wait for payment. 
We pay on acceptance—and fast. 

“We carry the line on our cover, ‘Every 
Story True,’ and we take this literally. We 
will go a long way to co-operate with reliable 
writers who aren’t afraid of a little leg-work 








and are willing to check with law officers and 
official records so that the cases they write up 
will be authentic and accurate. This doesn’t 
mean a story must be a dry clinical report. 
On the contrary, most detective cases in 
themselves contain so much suspenseful and 
dramatic material that in the hands of a 
skillful writer they read like hair-raising 
fiction, yet have the unmistakable ring of 
fact. That’s what we want. Murder still 
remains the best background for a detective 
story. What’s a case without a corpse? But 
now and then we use a case whose intense 
human interest or detective or humorous 
angles compensate for the fact that no one 
was murdered. 

“Sex furnished the motivation in many 
sensational cases. A woman angle never hurt 
any fact-detective story. And if she happens 
to be lovely and photogenic, so much the 
better. 
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“Right now, cases tying in with the war 
in some way are naturally in demand. Spy 
stuff, sabotage, army-camp mysteries and 
the like are at a premium. Still, the backlog 
must be murder. 

“We like to get official bylines on our 
stories when possible, and will pay extra for 
the trouble involved in getting a signer who 
will tell the story in first-person style. We 
will also pay a handsome dividend to writers 
who secure the first-person byline of persons 
actually involved in crimes. But in such cases 
the narrator cannot be a person for whom 
the reader can feel no sympathy or under. 
standing. 

“We are definitely on the market for shorts 
of from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Many a case 
which does not merit full-length treatment, 
has the makings of an excellent short feature, 
and we pay more than regular rates for good 
ones.” —Address—149 Madison Avenue. 


Minnesota Market Letter 


By ORMAL I. 


AYBE it’s because free-lancers have 

f been trading their cameras and type- 

writers for guns, but editors here in 

the Gopher State seem hungrier for copy and 
pix than last year. 


Minneapolis 


Scarcity of good hunting and fishing pic- 
tures has encouraged Sports Afield, 710 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, to boost its 
picture rates as high as $5 per shot for top- 
grade stuff. The minimum price is $2 pet 
photo, and payment is made on publication, 
according to K. McGrann, picture editor. 
Outdoor kinks, illustrated with photo or 
sketch, bring $2 each, says Robert Mueller, 
managing editor. As a cartoon-humor mar- 
ket, Sports Afield carries a general run of 
hunting and fishing gags. 

Collegiate Digest, 1645 Henepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, is a rotogravure supplement in- 
sert for college papers, featuring picture 
stories in single or series on the nation’s col- 


SPRUNGMAN 


leges. This is issued weekly during the college 
year and can use only photos—-no articles or 
fiction — having a college angle, featuring 
science, sports, personalities, news, and pretty 
girl shots: Acceptable pictures with adequate 
captions rate $3.00 each upon publication. 
Norman Lea is editor 

Newcomer in the roto supplement field, 
Scholastic Roto, same address, is patterned 
after Collegiate Digest and reaches some 1,400 
high schools throughout the country. Started 
last fall, it now has a circulation of more than 
a million among high school papers, and is 
edited by Norman Lea, 1645 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. Scholastic Roto is concen- 
trated entirely on picturing high school events 
—including both students and _ instructor. 
Better watch moral angles here. Objectionable 
stuff cannot be used—such as high school girls 
in shorts, hazing, smoking and drinking. The 
insert is using features on high schools and the 
war effort. A photo contributor, for instance. 


could build 


a good feature around a high 
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school cafeteria. Another photo series might 
be worked up on the high school scientist of 
tomorrow, or a day in the life of a typical 
sudent. Contributors must anticipate the 
needs of this publication at least a month in 
advance. 

Two new magazines have been brought out 
in recent months by the publishers of the 
Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis. Former editorial offices were located 
at 1300 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis. The 
Catholic Miss of America, launched last Feb- 
rary, covers the same age group among girls 
as the Catholic boy (ranging from 11 to 16 
years) and is in the market for fiction and 
adventure, sports and having patriotic themes, 
ranging from 2500 to 3000 words. Although 
boys may be introduced into the story, love is 
taboo. Articles of shorter length covering 
careers, Catholic history, or genera] educa- 
tional pieces with appeal to girls are also 
desired. These should be illustrated with pho- 
topraphs wherever possible. Rates average 
‘% cent a word with extra payment for 
photos, checks being mailed on publication. 

The Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, uses similar material but with a 
strictly boy’s slant. Educational articles with 
a Catholic background running 1500 words 
and seasonal sports fiction up to 2500 words 
are bought, payment usually being made as a 
lump sum. 

Poise, also edited at 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, was formerly edited at Detroit 
as the Catholic Woman’s World. Fiction of 
approximately 3500 words and 1500-word 
articles of interest to women, covering careers, 
household features, novel ideas on decorating 
rooms and planning parties, are bought at 12 
to 34 of a cent per word and a dollar and up 
for photos. Poise runs 40-odd pages and is 
divided into three sections—home, health, 
and general interest. 

The Miller Publishing Company, 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, has always offered 
areasonably good opening for free-lance ma- 
terial. The present war has created editorial 
problems here but there is not a great deal 
the contributor can do about it, says Man- 
aging Editor Corroll K. Michener. Timely 
articles are needed here telling how bakers 
and feedmen are dealing with their present- 
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day problems. Restrictions on materials neces- 
sitate the development of new economies—for 
instance, in the delivery service; and stories 
telling how dealers are cooperating to save 
their tires and help the war effort might 
make interesting reading. The feed boys are 
the least affected but they still have their 
problems, despite the fact that the feed field 
is better than ever. Between 13 and 25 mil- 
lion more barrels of flour are being used be- 
cause of increased consumption by America’s 
rapidly expanding armed forces. Heretofore, 
the per capita consumption of flour each year 
was 154 pounds or 7 to 8 ounces per day. 

Northwestern Miller, a weekly, still uses 
articles on the wholesale distributor, whole- 
sale grocer, and the flour broker or jobber. 
Articles might range from flour merchan- 
dising stunts to construction of new plants or 
even reader hobbies. 

American Baker is a monthly miller publi- 
cation appealing to wholesale and retail 
bakers and uses photos and write-ups of suc- 
cessful merchandizing and _business-building 
ideas in the baking field. 

Another miller publication is Feedstuffs, a 
monthly which is read by feed store dealers as 
well as manufacturers and distributors and 
can use article write-ups on successful feed 
men. 

The only miller publication which uses 
material too technical for the free-lance to 
prepare is Milling Production, which appeals 
chiefly to mill and laboratory experts. Ac- 
ceptable illustrated articles are purchased for 
a lump sum which figure includes the photos 
themselves. Individual pictures are bought at 
$2.00 each plus space rates for captions. This 
usually averages around a cent a word. There 
is a limited market for photographic covers 
for the Northwestern Miller but these must 
tie up somehow with the field of breadstuffs, 
portraying anything from plowing a wheat 
field to bread on the table or pie in a boy’s 
mouth. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, is looking for material with a 
patriotic theme. Manager L. M. Brings buys 
one-act and full-length plays for church, col- 
lege or high school use on either a royalty 
basis or outright purchase. He is also inter- 
ested in considering books on all types of en- 
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tertainment material. These about 
96 printed pages and the author supplies the 
necessary illustrations. If you have any mate- 
rial which you think might click, don’t hesi- 
tate to contact Mr. Brings. 

Dental News, 84 South 10th Street, Min- 
neapolis, can use 1200-word trade-journal- 
type articles occasionally, slanted toward 
dental firms and manufacturers and their 
salesmen, showing them how to improve busi- 
ness. An article in a recent issue revealed a 
direct mail campaign that really sold equip- 
ment. There are short news and personality 
articles, and a special section on The Trade 
and The War. 

Dental Laboratory Review, 84 South 10th 
Street, Minneapolis, covers every dental lab- 
oratory in the United States and Canada, 
and can use material that fits this field. There 
is also a “Dollars for Ideas” department, fea- 
turing kinks for lab workers. 

Dental Survey, 84 South 10th Street, 
Minneapolis, is read by practicing dentists 
throughout the country. While most articles 
are technical, written under the bylines of 
well-known dentists, there might be an open- 
ing here for material for dental assistants and 
hygienists, showing them how to better their 
own work. 

Modern Medicine, 84 South 10th Street, 
Minneapolis, has its sole freelance opening in 
the “Patients” department, where $1 checks 
are offered for short pieces on amusing in- 
cidents which have occurred in doctors’ 
offices. 

Manuscripts should be directed to Stanley 
D. Kane, managing editor of the above four 
dental and medical publications. One cent 
a word is paid on acceptance, with extra pay 
for pix. 

Radio Showmanship, 74 Glenwood Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, now in its second year, is 
at present interested in articles showing the 
result of the war on radio and revealing how 
business can get the most out of radio in 
war-time. The slant for all material here 
is at the radio advertiser, not the radio 


average 


station. Donald Nathanson, editor-publisher, 
announces additions to his staff: Marie Ford 
has joined as managing editor ; Tod Williams 
as contributing Editor. Any queries on ar- 
ticles should be sent to the managing editor 
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Publisher W. D. Flemming of The Grain 
and Feed Review, 408 South Third St., Min. 
neapolis, claims he is not getting enough 
free-lance material these days. Articles about 
elevator and feed men, particularly midwest 
dealers, will find a market here. Try general 
promotional stories, as well as pieces on 
merchandising coal and feed mill sidelines, 
Articles run around 800 words, and payment 
is made at $5 per printed page, plus a mini- 
mum bonus of $1 per photo. Editor Harold 
Peterson is no longer with the Review. 

Mid-Continent Mortician and Furniture 
Digest are two trade magazines published 
each month by Grant Williams, 611 Wesley 
Temple Building, Minneapolis, which are re. 
flecting in their editorial contents the effect 
of priorities and other war restrictions on 
their respective mortuary and furniture read- 
ers. At the present, the Furniture Digest can 
use articles on how dealers are overcoming 
any lost business by introducing new types 
of merchandise. Business building promo- 
tional articles of interest to either magazine 
bring % cent a word on publication. Photo- 
graphs are also used and these rate extra 
payment. 

The Friend, 482 Sexton Building, Minne- 
apolis, was founded in 1890 as a Lutheran 
publication, and is now independently edited 
without subsidy or backing by Jenny Johnson 
who is also its publisher. Articles, as well as 
fiction, aim at a typical family of forward- 
looking individuals who are interested in the 
future ; and such copy may or may not have 
a religious angle. This family monthly has 
15,000 circulation throughout the country, 
but concentrated mainly in the north central 
state. A poetry department offers only 
book prizes for acceptable verse. Free-lancers 
should bear in mind that this magazine gets 
much good material free from teachers and 
other writers whose chief interest is to see 
their names in print. Words rates, formerly 
Y cent a word, have been reduced to 4 of 
a cent a word. Photographic covers are oc- 
casionally used and acceptable prints bring 
up to $5.00 each. 

Golfer and Sportsman, 1220 Hodgson 
Building, Minneapolis, has a localized reader 
audience, and editor Richard Forrest sug- 
gests querying before contributors prepare 
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lengthy features. Unusual news shorts built 
around local people or incidents bring $1 
each for the Facts and Fancies Department. 
As for the humor market, the general run 
of gags is used here despite the name. So- 
phisticated verse and cartoons in wash are 
also usable. Payment for acceptable material 
is made following publication. 


Casualties 


Surprise of the year, here is the news that Buzza 
Company, 1006 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
for many years an active market for verse and 
greeting card writers is liquidating and quitting 
the field entirely. 

Because of decreasing traffic on the nation’s 
highways, due to motorcar restrictions, the Burma- 
Vita Company, 2318 Chestnut Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, has postponed its annual Jingle Con- 
test for roadsign advertising material. 

Pocket Sketch, formerly of 1014 Phoenix Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, is no longer publishing. 

Dropped for the duration are the following titles 
of the Huddle Publishing Company, Minneapolis: 
All-American Huddle, The Wind-Up, and the 
camera booklets—Photo-Kinks, Mini-Kinks, and 
Movie-Kinks, Harvey Goldstein, co-publisher with 
Stan Carlson, reports. 

Town Crier, Hopkins, Minn. 

Telling Facts, St. Paul, Minn. 


Other Minnesota Markets 


Everybody’s Health, 11 West Summit Ave- 
nue, St. Paul is a non-profit publication using 
contributions chiefly from doctors, staff mem- 
bers and other interested writers. Dr. E. A. 
Meyerling reports that since the magazine 
budget is very limited, they don’t pay for 
published material. 

News of northwest jewelers and articles 
running up to 500 words bring a cent a word 
on publication from H. C, Day, editor of the 
Northwestern Feweler, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota. An additional payment of $2 is made 
for acceptable pictures. 

Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota is a weekly news magazine, 
not a farm paper, devoted to the interests of 
manufacturers and distributors of dairy prod- 
ucts. Although each issue carries Wednes- 
day’s date, deadline is Monday noon and any 
reports which do not deal with events of the 
previous week are unacceptable. W. A. Gor- 
don, editor, uses no feature articles, and 
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photos only upon order. Contributions must 
be confined to spot news and current events 
dealing with the dairy industry. 

The Young People, 317 West Broadway, 
Little Falls, Minnesota, is a nickel weekly 
which normally uses short stories up to 3,000 
words of interest to young people, as well as 
articles under one thousand words on na- 
ture, biography, popular science and missions. 
Reverend Emeroy Johnson, editor, states that 
he has sufficient material on hand or assigned 
for several months. Query him in the fall. 
Photos are occasionally purchased but not 
poetry. $3 per 1,000 words is paid after 
publication. 


The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota, is 
one weekly paper whose editor, Edith C. 
Palm, claims is not affected by the war. This 
weekly paper for children from 4 to 8 years 
of age uses stories up to 450 words for which 
low payment is made after publication. First 
page photos and verse up to 20 lines are also 
used. 


Sunday editor, Albert H, Cook, Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minnesota, says: 
“Please omit us this year. Net result of list- 
ing: Much mail to open, not a single fea- 
ture to use!” Freelancers . . . study the pub- 
lications for which you write! 


James E. MacGregor, Manager-editor of 
the National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Review, 224 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
claims that he is well supplied at this time 
by various correspondents throughout the 
country. However, if you uncover any ma- 
terial of interest to the Canvas Goods trade 
it might be well to query. This publication 
reaches every tent and awning manufacturer 
in the United States and circulates in more 
than a dozen foreign countries. 


The Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota has 
very high literary standards, its long-time 
contributors furnishing most of the material, 
Literary Editor Margarette B. Dickson re- 
veals. This second oldest verse magazine in 
the world carries no advertising. Timely 
poems and those of the outdoors, the seasons, 
beauty in out-of-the-way spots, and folk ap- 
peal, running 2 to 14 lines are preferred. 
Payment is made only in prizes and prestige, 
but reports are prompt. 





WRITERS IN CRISIS 


By MAXWELL GEISMAR 


Houghton Mifflin, of Boston, will publish, this month, a book on the above title by Maxwell 
Geismar. This is an advance publication of part of the first section. The book deals 
with Lardner, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner and Wolfe and 
was prepared on a Guggenheim fellowship. Geismar igs a literary 
critic for The Nation, and The New York Herald Tribune. 


HE popular humorist is the genuine 
historian. Our funnyman of the nine- 
teen-twenties, Ring Lardner is an au- 
thentic commentator on American capitalism 
in its frantic flowering. Though neither the 
era nor the author realized it, Lardner be- 
came its mordant chronologer. The diver- 
sions of a period bent so grimly on pleasure, 
Lardner recorded and made into a new lit- 
erature—this age of speculation and cross- 
wordpuzzles, of Mah-Jong, Teapot Dome, 
and Halitosis, of rising skirts and rising 
stocks, Pyorrhea and Peaches Browning, of 
Mencken and Cabell, and of highballs, 
which, for the Lardnerian protagonist, be- 
came a vocation rather than a diversion. 
He was the big humorist of his era, and 
in the tradition of Artemus Ward, Mr. 
Dooley, and Sam Slick, surpassed only by 
Mark Twain. Yet thus given the rewards 
of a culture unsurpassed in material splen- 
dor; sketching in, as Lardner did, the most 
wonderful fragments of contemporary satire ; 
such a writer, in fact, as may come along 
once in a generation, Lardner came into a 
sorry fruition. Before Dos Passos, Lardner 
blasted the American Success Myth, but he 
could never have written “The Big Money.” 
A score of lesser figures have been influ- 
enced by him (with Hemingway he helped 
to change the currents of our literature), 
and yet with lesser talent they have often 
done more than Lardner with such great 
gifts. Ring Lardner wrote what he saw, and 
what did he see? 
Lardner’s era, like its protagonists whom 
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he so brilliantly described, had little sense of 
time or of truth. To itself it was unparal- 
leled, unique and eternal. Under the mys- 
terious heavens there was only a Stutz in 
every garage, now and forever, always and 
amen. Here was the blossoming of Ameri- 
ean capitalism, the strange adolescence of a 
frontier nation, Everything that could be 
done, Uncle Sam would do it. Terms: cash. 

In the older tradition of the artist, Lard- 
ner was the vessel through which the folk- 
heroes of the Jazz Age poured their elations 
and depressions to make the history they 
ignored. 

Because they are forever trying to be some- 
thing else, Lardner’s people can never ac- 
cept themselves as they are. Quick to sus- 
pect danger to their swollen vanity, they are 
quicker to resent the most casual of inci- 
dents. ‘Flatfoot” Gross passes his life plot- 
ting a cheap revenge on the wrong person 
for an imaginary insult. This egotism stifles 
the generosity of Lardner’s characters, their 
sense of identification with life. In their de- 
sire to be unique individuals (most absurd 
and terrifying of desires), they are astounded 
when their neighbors do to them what they 
are continually doing to their neighbors. 
They break the links binding them to hu- 
manity; in their conceit they grossly break 
even the apparent links cf their own individ- 
ual life. For logic and truth, the outer- 
world, their given word, have no existence 
to them apart from their changing desires. 
What the Lardnerian hero says today will 
contradict what he said yesterday, and to 
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morrow’s pledge today’s. Thus Keefe’s fam- 
ous lease on his love nest will vary according 
to the state of his amorous affairs. When 
the love nest’s landlord (coarse and plebeian 
spirit) holds Keefe to his contract, the land- 
lord becomes a villain and the lease a gigan- 
tic plot against Keefe, or so the busher 
reasons. 

The tremendous 
brought about by 


moral transformation 
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sires of the individual. The preposterous 
(and equally transparent) fabrications of 
Alibi Ike are merely the explicit portrait of 
this sort of American man, a naive dishon- 
esty fused into Lardner’s poetry. And like 
Lardner’s truth, time itself, the outer-world 
and its formal chronology, must in a very 
similar manner be twisted and distorted into 
the pattern of the inner-world and its fan- 

tasies, Like their 


the impact of the 
Fascist states on 
modern life is sim- 
ply a variation of 
this. While for 
centuries we have 
preached ethics in 
absentia, the 
preaching being 
civilizational, it was 
not too much to 
hope that eventu- 
ally we might act 
ethically. But the 
modern dictator 
has elevated im- 
morality into a 
moral virtue, and 
with this he has 
given up the pre- 
tense of civilization 
— the pretense 
which, as the rec- 
ord of evolution 
shows, must always 
come in man’s his- 
tory some hundreds 
of years before the 
fact of civilization, 
but whose symbolic 
arrival hints at its 
literal advent, the 
breath of it invok- 
ing its flesh and 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


“My great objection to writing for the slicks 
or pulps is that it would compromise my 
integrity. These magazines pander to preju- 
dices ....and must inevitably reinforce 
attitudes and beliefs which I happen to con- 
sider mistaken.” 


That’s what Kenneth S. Davis wrote in the 
Writer’s 1942 Year Book in an article titled, 
“First Novel” which told how he won a 
Houghton, Mifflin prize. He gave up a $3,200 
job and a year of his life to write this book— 
which may, perhaps, pay him back only half that 
sum. To Davis, air wasn't worth breathing, if 
he couldn’t write his book. When the Writer's 
1942 Year Book was published, one of our 
readers, Will Jenkins, who “gets a grand apiece 
for each of his shorts,” read the Davis piece and 
burned white hot. “The guy is nuts, simply 
nuts,” said Mr. Jenkins, and polished him off 
in the DIGEST for May. 

Most of the DIGEST readers rode to the at- 
tack with Mr. Jenkins, but the ever-faithful 
Communist clique started a chain letter bucket 
brigade to defend Mr. Davis (who, singularly, 
is no red.) “Hey, there!” wrote one reader, 
“what do you think?” Mr. Jenkins, for our 
money is entirely right. We're in the entertain- 
ment business—our first job, and chief job is to 
entertain or get off the typewriter. But some of 
us, in doing that, would also like to contribute 
something to the social world—to other men 
and women. Something honest, lucid, and 
fundamental. 

Let’s take Ring Lardner; a real newspaper- 
man’s writer, a mass popular humorist, an ex- 
ceeding well paid entertainer. Read this critique 
of Lardner—would you ag a writer settle for all 
that Lardner stood for, and all that he made in 
money, or would you have taken if necessary 
90% less and wrote a more discerning line? 


era, Lardner’s peo- 
ple have no sense 
of the strange, of 
another past, and 
yet another future. 
They never hear 
the clock’s ticking 
which alters our 
dear hopes and 
every second makes 
new. As their 
period slipped 
away from them, 
the more franti- 
cally they insisted, 
like certain of our 
own industrialists, 
that everything 
must remain as it 
never quite was. 
As a Thomas 
Mann has recently 
been portraying, 
the basic human 
spirit is, in a sense, 
timeless, the funda- 
mental urges of 
mankind behaving 
now as they be- 
haved in our child- 
hood, and regress- 
ing a step farther, 
somewhat as they 
behaved in the 


us 


blood. That poor pretense of morality, in- 
deed, which is perhaps all that we have ever 
had, but which is the ene thing we must con- 
tinue to have. Before ’29 Lardner saw this, 
or, at least partly seeing, he showed that 
American speech and even the written con- 
tract, like the objective morality hy signi- 
fied, had little meaning to the genuine de- 


childhood of the race. 

Lardner reminds us that in their vanity 
his people have no capacity to learn. The 
errors they commit lead them not to knowl- 
edge but to catastrophe. They never see 
lying straight before them the chasms into 
which their assurance draws them. “Things,” 
says the busher the day before he is fired, 
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and Genera! 


by 


“look pretty good to me, Al,” 
Keefe (or whatever higher officer 
now) is so concerned with asserting his supe- 
riority in the war that he forgets he may be 
blown to pieces by it, Infatuated, Lardner’s 
lovers are too complacent to read the letters 
which are informing them that their love no 
longer exists. The Edith Dole of “There 
Are Smiles’ believes she is far too adorable 
to perish in the automobile crash caused by 
her reckless driving. In her special case 
beauty will triumph over brakes, so she 
thinks. This swollen, devour- 
ing egotism makes Lardner’s crooks gullible, 
and deprives his dupes of their pathos. If 
in his “success” Lardner’s American is mean, 
he is sure to fail in the end, 
he is sure to be meaner. 

The last act of his 
death, is only too often consistent with their 
previous activity. The aviator fiancee o 
Katie in “Lady Perkins” has taken an invol- 
untary nose dive while testing his new aero- 
plane. “Him and his invention,” so Mr. 
tells us, “was spilled all over Long Island—” 

While I and Ella was getting ready 

for supper I made the remark that I 

s’posed we’d live in a vale of tears for 

the next few days. “No,” said Ella, 

“Sis is taking it pretty calm. She’s sen- 

sible. She says if that could have hap- 

pened, why the invention couldn’t of 
been no good after all. And the Wil- 

liamses probably wouldn't of give him a 

plugged dime for it.’ 

And the Mabelle Gillespie of “Some Like 
Them Cold” feels similarly about her father’s 
passing. “Poor old dad, died of 
three years ago, but left enough insurance so 
that mother and we girls were well! provided 
for.” To the final disintegration, death, 
Lardner accords no greater dignity. If to 
Lardner the American life of the twenties 
was a bonanza quest, the American death- 
bed was the jackpot. 

From birth to this death indeed Lardner’s 
critique of the basic beliefs of ’29 is thor- 
ough. A Mark Twain shared some of the 
illusions of his period, a Thackeray too 
many. In the company of the great, even 
such satirists as these left the need to iden- 
tify themselves with their society—or at least 


he is 


eve r-present, 


and in his failure 


people’s life, their 


cancel 
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sometimes barely to cover 
But Lardner, I 
was evasive, basically accepted none of the 
social myths which formed his time. Pass. 
ing from one to another of the larger Ameri- 
can credos of the he destroys the 
smaller ones, too, in transit, “We passed 
through the fields of old Virginia,” 
says Lardner’s Mr. U. S. A., “though it was 
too dark to tell if they were green or what 
color.” Under the heat of Lardner’s in- 
creasing anger, the fields of the post-war 
age grew parched, and in the dark despair 
»f Lardner’s final disillusionment, it became 
impossible, also, to tell what color they once 
had been. The citizens who were enter- 
tained by the various portions of Lardner’s 
work might have been appalled at its com- 
lete significance. And Lardner himself, as 
American phe- 
nomena so acutely, also saw them as dis- 
In the total view of a writer’s work, 
creater than the parts, 
which he is but imperfectly 
his conscious articula- 
that our Ring 
American life of ’29 
enmity, and at 


their aversion. 


though he wrote much that 


twenties, 


green 


i 


we arc to see, noticine these 


parate. 
the whole may be 
and that of 
aware may dominate 
tion, It was thus, bit by bit, 
Lardner surrounded the 
with a barrier of suspicion, 
last, hatred. 

O KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. So 
Lardner described the Jazz Age of American 
inance wisely, and too well. The values of 
its myths and beliefs, he now had 
a most weary theme without 
variation, all were empty. What was left? 
If the merit of Lardner’s U. S. A. critique 
it seemed as indigenous as the Mc- 
reaper, his solution of the basic 
probiems of ’29 was also as much a part of 
ur world as the Dust Bowl. For he had 
none. He refutes the national faiths. But 
he has no purpose in his anger, he has nv 
positive to his hatred, and he has no destina- 
tion beyond destruction. 

Under high pressure the Success Myth of 
the twenties pumped ambition into the 
American ego, driving out the other normal 
desires, inflating it beyond normal dimen- 
sions until it burst, as Lardner saw. 

Lardner’s business men, doughboys, ath- 
letes all reveal the intellectual emptiness be- 
Generating such wonder- 
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ful criticisms, his imagination had no base to 
operate from. And in Lardner’s lovers, a 
crucial test for any writer, the base becomes 
clear. Perhaps the typical climax of Lard- 
nerian courtship occurs in “The Young Im- 
migrunts.” The “fare bride and the Lordly 
glum,” so “little Bill the immigrunt” informs 
us, are sitting together on the steamship 
carrying them to Niagara Falls. “Some 
night,” says the Lordly glum to his beloved, 
“are you warm enough?” 

I am perfectly comfertible replid the 
fare bride tho her looks belid her words 
what time do we arrive in Buffalo. 

9 o’clock said the lordly glum are you 
warm enough, 

I am perfectly comfertible replid the 
fare bride what time do we arrive in 
Buffalo, 

9 o'clock said the lordly glum I am 
afrade it is too cold for you out here. 

Well maybe it is replid the fare bride 
and without further adieu they went in 
the spacius parlers. 

And for Lardner this is genial. Lardner’s 
premise is that lovers will not be lovers long 
if they are forced to listen to each other. 

In Lardner’s version of the Hollywood 
romance, boy meets girl, boy loses girl, or 
boy gets girl. “So what’s the diffrence?” 
Vanity, not affection, is the mirror of love, 
and in it his personages see only those sweet 
curves which enhance their ego and return 
to their gaze their own beloved lineaments. 
‘Oh, you Violet!” cries the infatuated 
busher. “Oh, you Gertrude, Daisy, Florrie, 
Jessie!” The name of his sweethearts and 
the personality it expresses are irrelevant, 
for he is in fact forever crying: “Oh, you 
Keefe!” Sick with self-love he can have little 
knowledge of anything or anyone beyond 
himself, and of himself he has no knowledge. 
So, to the adolescent heroine of “J Can’t 
Breathe,” all her swains are equally ador- 
able, she loves them all, she gets engaged to 
all, she is willing to marry them all. To her 
the matrimonial pledge is as sacred as a 
European peace pact. 

“Are wives people too?” In “Say It with 
Oil” Lardner admits they are. 

Wives is people that always wants to 
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go home when you don’t and vice versa. 
Wives is people that ain’t never satis- 
fied as they are always too fat or too 


thin. Of all the wives I ever talked to 

I never run arost one yet that was just 

right. 

Wives is people that ask you what 
time the 12:55 train gets to New York. 
“At 1:37” you tell them. “How do 
you know?” they ask. 

They are people that never have 
nothing that is fit to wear. 

They are people that think when the 
telephone bell rings it is against the lav 
to not answer it. 

They are people whose watch is al- 
ways % of a hour off either one way or 
the other. But they wouldn’t have no 
idear what time it was any way as this 
daylight savings gets them all balled up. 
They are people like Lardner’s Kate who 

“can’t stand the heat. Or the cold. Or the 
medium. When it ain’t none of these,” Kate 
wishes the weather “would do one thing or 
another.” 

Although the Lardnerian ladies ravish 
their lovers financially, they are not in them. 
selves ravishing. You could not look at Bess, 
so Mr. reports in “Gullible,’ “without a 
slight relapse.” 

She had two complexion—A. M, and 
P.M. The P.M. wasn’t so bad, but 
she could have put the other in her van- 
ity box for a mirror. Her nose curved 
awa‘ from the batsman and wasn’t no 
wider than Julienne potato, and yet it 
had to draw in to get between her eyes. 
Her teeth was real pretty and she al 
ways kept her lips ajar. 

Thus Lardner ends by depriving his hero- 
ines of their sex. They are not deceitful 
trollopes; they are frigid usurers. Lardner’s 
women are a curious mixture of gullibility, 
avarice, and sentiment, a mixture often more 
terrifying than curious, but which neither 
possesses nor gives rise to sensuous desire. 
They recall Samuel Butler’s prophecy that 
the future wives of the race may give birth 
to pocketbooks to buy their children with. 
For them the dollar has replaced desire. 

Yet the author who thus annihilates pas- 
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sion hardly knows it. 
describes the neurotic individualism of his 
lovers, their commercialism, their egotism, 
and their sterility. But the specialized world 
which these lovers so sexlessly inhabit, if it 
has phenomena which no one noticed better 
than Lardner, has for him no pervasive laws. 
He is apparently unaware that what is im- 
plicit in his observation must imply some- 
thing. He reports almost everything. He 
infers almost nothing. As to the economic 
conditions which define his lovers, as to the 
cultural myths which they embodied, as to 
the larger historical evolution to which they 
belonged and which they themselves were 
forming, Lardner is ignorant. While a Freud 
in Austria was completing his researches, 
while a D. H. Lawrence in England was ex- 
plaining, if sometimes perversely, many of 
these same attributes of modern love, in the 
United States, and in the very midst of the 
post-war sexual eruption, Lardner seeks no 
causes for his facts, or any possibilities for 
another future different from this dreadful 
present. 

Blind to the central significance of what 
he wrote on sex, Lardner was evasive in the 
mere use of an honest terminology. And so 
with love, so with all of Lardner’s world. If 
few other contemporary writers, in short, 
have so piercingly described the fabric of 
our life in the boom era, few others, also, 
have been apparently so unaware of the 
consequences of their own work. Hostile to 
almost every detail of the society around 
him, Lardner questions none of its basic 
concepts, 

In this, Lardner belongs, of course, to the 
American utilitarian view. On the depreda- 
tions and chicanery which mark so much of 
our history from 1860, on the industrial 
ravaging of our older Rockefellers, Goulds, 
and Commodore van der Bilts, America 
stamped its approval. O. K. “If they can 
get away with it, more power to them.” 
What they got away with was God’s busi- 
ness, and they were not unwilling to bribe 
Him too, with their Gothic churches and 
Chinese missiosary societies. Always concen- 
trating on the things in action, our modern 
Lardner merely represents the negative pole 
of this utilitarianism. To Lardner nothing 


Lardner beautifully 


worked—and there was the end of it. Lard. 
ner’s answer carried American despair to a 
new peak, but it did not advance the cause 
of American rationalism. 

In part Lardner’s earlier works, “Al,” “Gul- 
lible’s Travels,’ “Own Your Own Home,’ 
and the continuations of the Keefe saga, 
“Treat “Em Rough” and “The Real Dope,’ 
are acute studies of our national mores; they 
are highly entertaining, but they reward us 
only in these parts. Lardner could not look 
back to the America of Paine, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. He could not envision an America 
neither commercial nor corrupt. 

What Lardner saw as rigid in humanity can 
be molded. If we may never quite become 
angels, we needn’t forever remain such brutes. 
In the pages of Lardner there is little glimpse 
of our evolutionary struggle, as indeed in the 
close view of humanity there seems to be no 
struggle. Like water, 
flict runs more beneath the ground than above 
it; and like boiling springs the veins of our 
progress come to sight in specified and per- 
haps too distant regions of history. For all 
its materia] success, its visions of scientific 
progress, no such region was ’29— 


he civilizational con- 


(Mah-Jong, Oil scandals and dreadful 
B.O., Halitosis, Pyorrhea, and Peaches 
Browning. “Grace, how about a high- 
ball?”) 

—and Lardner, seeing the present so acutely, 
saw it also as absolute. In this world we may 
help no one. “Healer, cure thyself.” For 
Lardner was as helpless on the deeper mean- 
ings of life as his people about their immediate 
needs. If he was different from his characters 
in the smaller ways, and for that distinction 
he despised them, he was after all too close 
to them in the essentials, and that similarity 
crushed him. 

Lardner had genius without its training. 
He could not understand the degree to which 
the economic framework and the social myths 
of ’29 were to blame for the world he saw 
around him. His inheritance and environ- 
ment had given him no means either to solve 
or to understand the facts of the life he pre- 
sented. He saw no way to help his charac- 
ters; he could only despise them. He could 
find no way io help himself. He began to 
depise himself. 
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On the rim of the U.S.A. land boom he 
established his Long Island estate. “The 
Mange,” he called it, with enough perception. 
If everything around him had its price, the 
choice was of markets, not meanings. 

In a variety of stories he had showed the 
compromises, the evasions, the pretensions of 
the popular artist. Throughout his work he 
had condemned the entire pattern of the 
American Success Story — the egotism, the 
commercialism, the false ambition, the lack 
of balance, generosity, humanity, the sacrifice 
of all personal values for a “reward” which 
itself only emphasized the sterile traits neces- 
sary for its fruitless culmination, Certainly 
Lardner had shown the theatrical magnate 
“Conrad Green” and his cinema twin of “The 
Love Nest;” the big-time boxers in “Cham- 
pion” and “Frameup” ; the hit songwriters in 
“Nora” ; the prosperous business men in “Afr. 
Frisbie,’ “Conference” and “Ex Parte”; the 
highpolloi in “Liberty Hall,” the bridge élite 
in “Contract,” the big-league ball players in 
“Horseshoes,” -and a hundred other tales. 
These were the successes of ’29, and who 
would emulate them, or wish to? But what 
of the successful story-writer? Lardner was 
also occupying the throne he was disestab- 
lishing. He himself was the image he was 
breaking. 

This psychological paradox explains in part 
the pattern of Lardner’s hatred shown 
throughout his work: the hatred which Clif- 
ton Fadiman first fully comprehended. 
Striking at these “successes” with a series of 
blows that only a fine imagination could 
conceive, Lardner makes them at the same 
time so insensitive that they cannot be hurt. 
In a sort of compulsive design Lardner creates 
indestructible characters whom he vainly at- 
tempts to destroy. Devising new tortures for 
his people, he reveals their new defenses. Here 
is a ceaseless masochism which illuminates 
the painfully divided personality of an author 
continually tearing down what he is in the 
process of building up, who, in short, is unable 
to accept what he has made of himself. 
Hatred can be for the writer a cogent and 
emancipating weapon. To Lardner it was 
enslaving. In it he found no catharsis, merely 
the endless mirrors of his confusion. Subject 
and object in one, it seems, he saw in his 


> 
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work continual new methods of torment: as 
if the artist used his art form to scourge 
himself. 

This is, of course, a highly complex issue, 
about which in the end we can have no cer- 
tainty. There must be taken into account the 
purely psychological elements of Lardner’s 
despair. What were the hidden conflicts which 
led into this deep and dark bitterness? There 
are also the facts of his mature life, his human 
relations, the financial difficulties, the physical 
sickness of the last years. The relationship of 
the inherited to the environmental, the 
physical to the psychic, the economic and the 
sociological to the temperamental—these deli- 
cate, haunting and interwoven patterns form 
the biographer’s despair. 

As Lardner’s unpleasant Boswell, the ““Miss 
Sarah E. Spooldripper” who introduces his 
last volumes, informs us, Lardner was a great 
radio enthusiast, designing his own set: 





At first he was unable to get any sta- 
tion at all, and this condition held good 
up to the day of his death. But he was 
always trying to tune in on Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and it was only in last illness that 
he found out there was no broadcasting 
station at that place. 

Lardner was a popular entertainer with no 
pretensions. He insisted on this throughout 
his work, flatly, and then brutally. In the 
record of letters is there another volume as 
fine as “How to Write Short Stories” which 
is so profoundly minimized by its author? 
“Frameup” is an example “of what can be 
done with a stub pen.” “Champion” is an 
example of the mystery story. “The mystery 
is how it came to get printed.” “one of 
Quiet” was written outdoors during the equi- 
noctial gales. “Nearly every other sheet of 
copy was blown away or destroyed by stray 
dogs.” But the dogs were hardly stray, and 
it’s a sorry Hamlet that plays the Jester. 
Uneasy, apologetic, Lardner propitiates the 


- reader, while he negates himself. 


In Lardner’s “autobiography,” “The Story 
of a Wonderman” (notice how the title illum- 
inates our thesis), this disintegrative process 
reaches its crisis. Decoyed into his publisher’s 
office, as Lardner explains the origin of his 
biography, he was “bashed in the stomach by 
some blunt instrument”: 
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When I regained consciousness I was 
laying on my back in the gun room while 
the head of a midiron had been shoved 
into my mouth with the heel resting vs. 
the roof of same and the toe on my 
tongue, and a Mr. Perkins the manager 
had begun to pull my teeth with some 
blunt instrument. 


Even the instruments of Lardner’s self-torture, 
we see, are blunt; and when this had got past 
“the amusing stage,” Lardner tells his pub- 
lisher he will write his autobiography pro- 
vided the work is not published prior to his 
death. “That suits us,” said the 
you'll promise to die by the Fourth of July.” 
In his own recording, at least, Lardner 
shortly thereafter does die, and “Miss Sarah 
E. Spooldripper,” the grotesque apparition of 
Lardner’s prefaces, describes his final agonies 
in “The Love Nest.’ Miss Spooldripper 


hopes, she says, to dispel the general illusion 


boss, “ti 


that Lardner was just 


a tiresome old man induced by financial 
calamity and a fondness for narcotics to 
harp constantly on the futility of life on a 
branch line of the Long Island Railroad. 


And thus revealing the general illusion of 
himself that prevailed in Lardner’s own mind, 
Miss Spooldripper proceeds to picture some 
“irresistible traits of The Master.” 
always bolted his food, she says. 
afraid the rats would get it.” 
Lardner and his friends would become maud 
lin, “or, better still, The chief 
interest of Lardner’s life, Miss Spooldripper 
continues, was “the wolf.” Lardner, having 
unfortunately contracted a Miss 
Spooldipper concludes her account of ou 
most talented author in the twenties, is dying 


Lardner 
ys. “He was 
Every so often 


inaudible.” 


cold, so 


of conchoid, “a disease which is superinduced 

by a rush of seashells to the auricle or outer 

ear.” 
Present during the last hours were only 
myself and the wolf, Junior (Lardner’s 
name for the wife in these episodes), 
having chosen this time to get a shampoo 
and a wave in preparation for the series 
of dinner dances that bound to 
follow. 


were 


Under such auspices and surrounded by such 
companions, Lardner, so he wishes us to be- 
lieve, and like John Donne having carried his 
bitterness beyond the 
eternal reward. 

“The Master,” Miss Spooldripper records, 


grave, passes to his 


“is gone, and who will succeed him? Perhaps 
some writer still unborn. Perhaps one who 
will never be born. That is what I hope.” 

Echoing Hemenway’s Nada (Hail nothing, 
full of nothing, nothing is with thee), Lard- 
ner heaped abuse on his own claims to great- 
ness, smothered them with lame comedy, 
obliterating the age in himself, until Miss 
Sarah E. Spooldripper, this virginal, sterile 
Hyde to Lardner’s Jekyll, buried them and 
him too. For after Miss Spooldripper’s advent, 
Lardner in effect wrote no more fine tales. 
Yet the joke, said Lardner, turning in upon 
himself once for the last time, 
refusing to tolerate even this distorted frag- 
ment of his genius, was on Miss Spooldripper. 
“For she is gone too”: 


more and 


Two months ago she was found dead in 
the garage, her body covered by wolf 
bites left there by her former ward, who 
had probably forgotten where he had left 
them. 
Except that to Ring Lardner, we must under- 
stand, something did happen after all. 


Copyright Houghton Mifflin, Boston, Mass 
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$1034 From a Single 
Trade Article Idea 


By DAVID SELTZ 


A single idea, well written and well conceived, can be sold to 
10, 20, 30 magazines at the same time! 
Syndicate-slant your articles. 


EST the title gives you a false impression. 
I’m a run-of-the-mine writer hacking 
out run-of-the-mine stuff for common- 

vintage trade and class magazines. My writ- 
ing ability is definitely mediocre. Yet I've 
earned $1,034 from a single trade magazine 
article idea. And I’ve corralled equally am- 
bitious sums from other articles. 

An incident had occurred in an early stage 

of my writing career that set me “hep” to 


myself. It showed me how wrong I was 
about simple arithmetic. Lo, I suddenly 
realized that one equals 20... (or 30)! 


I discovered, in other words, that a single 
idea—well conceived and well written—can 
be sold to 10, 20, 30 magazines at one time. 
I perceived that it is not necessary to develop 
a separate idea for each separate magazine 
article. 

I became syndicate-minded. 

Before that I was chronically broke. My 
typewriter reposed in hock shops so often, it 
could practically negotiate its own loan. Not 
that my stories didn’t sell. I banged out a 
large volume of articles and snared a fair 
batch of acceptances. But for gosh sakes, the 
20-bucks check (my “tops”) had been thrice 
spent before received. There was living ex- 
pense. There was recreational expense. There 
was research and traveling expense. There 
was clothes. 

I slipped into a “what’s the use” mood. I 
vowed my aspirations would be attached to 
less disillusioning projects, such as reading 
good books, or collecting Indian arrowheads. 

That day I swapped talk with my grocer. 


As a coincidence, if you please, the conversa- 
tion turned to delinquent accounts. My 
grocer bewailed the fact that he had just 
been hoodwinked by a certain large collection 
agency. They possession of his 
accounts, kept all the money collected, and 
so antagonized his customers that he was 
persona non grata in that community. He 
mentioned that other grocer friends had been 
similarly duped. 

A story! Expose angles galore. A natural 


obtained 


for some grocers’ magazine—describing the 
operations of this agency, and warning other 
grocers against becoming victimized. 

So to action. Visiting the agency (incog- 
nito) I acquired specimens of its contracts 
and letters, and a general picture of its 
operations. I then whipped together a pretty 
fair article, all dripping with vitriol, and all 
set to save humanity from itself -——and me 
from starvation. 

The article was accepted and in usual, 
past-due time I received the “about” $20 
check. Again, a temporary stop-gap. Again, 
the sum had already been spent on interim 
debts. I visited my radio dealer to pay him 
for some tubes. Once more (strangely 
enough) the talk veered to delinquent ac- 
counts. Lo, he too had been “taken.” By 
the same agency. The same methods. The 
same consequences. 

Somewhere, somehow, a star fell in my 
hair. If the article exposing collection 
agencies was good enough for the grocer, 
why not the radio dealer? 

Yes, and why couldn’t it also be adapted 
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for the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker—for any dealer who was en- 


twined within the far-reaching tentacles of 


this and similar collection outfits! 

Boy! . . . Query letters were flashed out 
to some 65 different trade magazines, repre- 
senting such varied fields as drugs, meats, 
department stores, doctors, florists, auto re- 
pair, schools, hardware, jewelry, optometry, 
shoes, ad infinitum! 

The responses came in, and came in. There 
were some 28 “go aheads” which reaped 24 
acceptances. Minor changes were necessary 
for each article. All other ingredients were 
the same — the same type collection agency, 
the same methods, the same caution. The 
articles were, of course, submitted to un- 
related magazines only, giving each exclusive 
rights within its field. I sold it to only one 
book in any given field. A meager $20 had 
been crescendoed to $465! 

The scent of big money stirred my fervor, 
quickened my imagination, cleared away 
mental cobwebs. I got to thinking. Ergo, if 
the subject was of interest to 24 specialized 
magazines, it should qualify for a magazine 
of popular appeal. 

The story took a total overhauling. Its 
appeal was generalized. Subsequently it sold 
to a magazine of large circulation, adding 
another $45 to my rapidly swelling exchequer. 
Total score to date: $524. 

Every negative has its affirmative. Now 
that I had explained how not to collect 
accounts, why not follow through with a 
constructive article on how to collect them? 
If the first subject had proved interesting, 
then the second subject, willy nilly, should 
prove interesting. 

And it did. Interesting enough to sell to 
27 trade and class magazines. Profitable 
enough to accumulate acceptance checks 
totaling an additional $510. I pinched my- 
self. Seemed only yesterday I had that talk 
with my grocer. Yet here I was $1,034 
richer. And all from a single article idea! 

Most valuable, perhaps, was the lesson 
gleaned from these acceptances. My philoso- 
phy now was, better one good idea, well 
written, than 20 mediocre ideas poorly 
written. I submitted each new idea to this 
test: does it have sufficient general readers’ 
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interest to qualify for many magazines at the 
same time? 

By adopting this “syndicate” viewpoint, | 
discovered that it is easier to make much 
money with little effort than little money 
with much effort. 

In the weeks that followed I wrote many 
of such syndicated articles. One was entitled 
“Your Sales Nudger For Today” and em. 
bodied merchandising and promotional ideas 
successfully used by varied merchants. An- 
other, on Window Display, contained illustra. 
tions of outstanding displays plus simple rules 
for the planning and arranging of an effective 
display. 

Another article was on Sales Letters. It 
contained successful letters used by various 
business organizations and an analysis of the 
factors which made these letters successful. 
Another article was on Scientific Salesman. 
ship; another, on Store Modernization. And 
sO on. 

Each of these stories centered around a 
syndicate-slanted idea, developed to meet the 
requirements of many, many magazines. Each 
yielded from 10 to 30 acceptances. 

Three other writing fields unfolded them. 
selves as lucrative targets for syndicate ma- 
terial. These comprised booklets, radio 
scripts, and cartoons. 

The same procedure with radio scripts. A 
radio series on Interesting Occupations of 
Women was adapted for sale to varied 
trades; women’s wear, optometrists, toilet 
lotions, women’s shoes, food products, etc. 
A series on “Gems of Romance,” dramatizing 
the historical influence of precious stones, 
sold to 85 different jewelry firms throughout 
the country. 

The cartoon field proved profitable — and 
interesting. By cartoon, I refer to the factual 
cartoon as distinguished from the fictional 
(comic page) cartoon. The factual cartoon, 
as the name implies, contains authentic in- 
formation on some interesting, helpful topic. 
As such, it resembles the feature article. 
Generally, a good feature article subject (of 
widespread interest) will make an effective 
cartoon subject. 

Wait a minute. you may say. Thats all 
okay for the artist. But the average feature 
writer doesn’t know a hoot about drawing. 
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He’d never make the grade. 

Why not? There are scores of artists just 
aching to use their brushes on some con- 
structive idea; that’s their business. And you 
have the constructive idea; that’s your busi- 
ness) And most artists are willing to co- 
operate on some fifty-fifty arrangement. 


You simply amalgamate. 


I’ve had cartoons appearing in several 
hundred newspapers and magazines, yet can’t 
draw a recognizable face. The essential re- 
quirement is a knowledge of magazine mar- 
kets and the type of material that will in- 
terest readers. 


The factual cartoon and the feature article 
each serves to inspire or to instruct the 
reader. Consider, for example, the article, 
“Your Sales Nudger For Today,” previously 
mentioned. This was converted into a car- 
toon series, simply by illustrating the various 
sales ideas or “nudgers”. Four of such 
nudgers were presented in cartoon form each 
issue. 


The same “how” ingredients which made 
this article acceptable in narrative form also 
made it acceptable in cartoon form. 

One outstanding benefit of the cartoon is 
its “continuity” value. It holds sustained in- 
terest week after week, month after month. 
The straight write-up, on the other hand, 
is generally a one-time insertion within any 
single magazine. 

And you'll find the work fascinating. 
There’s an unequalled thrill of accomplish- 
ment in watching your cartoon idea burst 
into illustrative blossom. 

After selecting a number of cartoon ideas, 
I consulted the Writer’s Market and sent out 
some 60 query letters. I generally use the 
query letter for missionary work, it saves 
much time and effort for both myself and 
the editor. Return postage should always be 
enclosed. 

I received about 19 assignments, and was 
son busily engaged on layouts and script 
for a variety of factual cartoons. As in fea- 
ture writing these were based upon syndi- 
cate-slanted ideas, suitable for many and 
varied publications. 

For example, I developed a number of 
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oddity cartoons. One series, oddities about 
different States (Wisconsin, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, etc.) sold to newspapers and magazines 
in those States. Another series, oddities about 
trades, sold to appropriate trade-magazines : 
jewelry, women’s wear, printing, restaurants, 
coal, etc. A third series on odd accomplish- 
ments of various people sold generally to 
magazines and newspapers. This comprised 
such subjects as unusual achievements of 
women, of salesmen, of children. 

Other cartoon features included such di- 
verse subjects as Fishing Kinks, Famous 
Bachelors, Unsolved Crime Mysteries. 

A series on “Palm-O-Graphs,” based on 
analysis through palmistry, was syndicated 
to about 125 different magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers. Another cartoon series, 
“Famous Doodles,” based on an analysis of 
doodles (idle writing) was syndicated to 
some 64 magazines and newspapers. A third 
feature, “Write Words,” based on an analysis 
of handwriting, was syndicated to about 80 
publications. 


Who does the “analyzing?” Easy. Merely 
engage an authority in each of these fields 
for this work—at so much per so many 
analyses. More than 20,000 reader letters 
were received from these analysis cartoons, 
indicative of their popularity. 

In the construction of a cartoon, it is gen- 
erally divided into component panels paral- 
leling paragraphs in the feature article. 
There are from three to seven panels in each 
cartoon, depending on subject matter and 
on space requirements. The explanatory 
script should be brief—about 10 words for 
each panel. 





A study of current factual cartoons—you 
will find them in many newspapers and 
magazines—will aid you in the planning and 
the formation of your own cartoon idea. 
Your artist associate will provide all other 
help that you need. And you’re set to go. 


Expand your persective. Think big — in 
terms of many magazines and much money. 
When you have cerebrated a good idea—and 
be sure it’s really a good one—squeeze it dry. 
Make it spawn a litter of offspring, each of 
whom steps out into this calculating world 
and makes good! 
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We'd like to introduce Leo Shull who will con- 
duct a monthly column on playwrighting in the 
Dicest. We don’t think Leo knows more than 
anybody else in the world about writing and selling 
plays. But we do know that he gets around, that 
he meets daily with a half hundred or more actors, 
writers, producers, and Broadway hangers-ons. He 
is a fearless young fellow with a bone to pick, He 
wants an American theater supporting, encourag- 
ing, and subsidizing young American theatrical 
talent. So do we. 

As a first step in this direction, Mr. Shull has 
established a mimeographed daily paper (Sc the 
copy) called “Actors Cues”, (148 W. 48th St., 
N. ©. C.). We quoted from it on page 27 in the 
May issue. Not content with the problems of a 
daily, Mr. Shull has taken over a restaurant just 
off Broadway which he and his friends manage 
and are managed by. It is called “Genius, Inc.” 
Some of the biggest names in the theater go there 
to encourage the young boys and girls who are 
struggling on the fringe. Meals are cheap and 
conversation is wine. 

We asked Mr. Shull not to write when doing his 
stint for the Dicest as though he was reading 
Variety with a mouth full of graham crackers. 
We see that we were in error. After this, professor, 
speak your own language, use your own punctua- 
tion, and we can’t spell so well either.—EpiToR 


AVE you recently finished 
over which you chewed your nails, 


a script 


worried, laughed and dreamed on? 

Your work has just begun. 

Broadway doesn’t care very much about 
your labor of love, your long back-breaking 
hours of writing. In fact, Broadway seems to 
have it in for you. 

Several years ago 200 or more plays would 
run a season. 

Last season about 70 plays were put on. 
The previous season about 85 
about 65. 

The playwright is fast joining the buffalo. 
The profession of playwrighting is so difficult, 
the rewards and its horizon so 


This season 


so fruitless 


bleak, that mortality is frightful. Every year 
less professional scripts are written because 
advertising, free-lance writing, radio and 
movies sap the profession before writers spend 
the necessary five years to become profes. 
sional. 

We allow ten years for medicine, six years 
for engineering. Who offers five years of his 
life for playwrighting? Who has the stamina 
and the starvation-capacity to last that long? 

You’ve finished a three-act script and now 
you have to do something with it. 

Here’s what the professional does. He sends 
it to market. He sends it to New York, to 
Broadway, because that’s the only market in 
the world today. 

You can’t produce it outside of New York 
because there is no theater outside of New 
York. (Unless you want it performed at some 
local schoolhouse, “little” theater or barn. 
High school plays on a royalty basis through 
French, Eldridge, Banner, Baker, etc., is a 
business in itself.) Sending it to the movies 
is useless because they don’t read unsolicited 
scripts. And the radio cannot use standard 
three-act plays. 

Therefore, you send it to New York. And 
therefore, you send it to an Agent. 

Now, an agent is a 10% friend. Most play 
agents in New York are only interested in 
your script because they can get 10% for sell- 
ing it. Some of them regard you as valuable 
property and nurse you along for years and 
give you many free services. Usually they are 
cold and indifferent. 

But the advantage of agents is their con- 
nections with producers. They get attention. 
They are your salesmen. 

Their service and opinion is worthwhile. 
They will tell you what not to do, save you 
time in the gruelling job of merchandising a 
script. They'll quickly inform you that your 
play is no good if it has 4 sets, 40 characters 
and will cost $60,000 for a producer to pro- 
duce, when producers are today all looking 
for plays with 1 set and 6 characters, to pro- 
duce on Broadway for $10,000. (You can't 
get a play on Broadway for less than that, 
under the present set-up. ) 

Let’s spend the rest of this session review- 
ing the better-known and more experienced 
play agents 
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Most of the following agents charge a 
reading fee $5 and up. They may waive it, 
if a glance at your script shows promise, or if 
you write them a charming enough letter. If 
you can afford it, pay them the $5. They will 
write you a good analysis and work a little 
harder on your play. 


Play Agents in New York City 

Frieda Fishbein, 11 West 42nd Street. Very 
devoted agent. Hard worker. One of the bet- 
ter known in the country. Sold Moss Hart’s 
first play. Charges $5 

Paul Streger, c/o Leland Hayward, 640 
Madison Avenue. The Hayward office is one 
of the biggest in the country. Leland is mar- 
ried to Margaret Sullivan, movie actress, and 
carries much prestige. Now, Paul Streger used 
to be a producer and sometimes finances and 
invests in plays. But they are cold to new 
playwrights, wish you wouldn’t bother them 
unless you come recommended, and charge 
you $10 to $25. Handler Clare Luce, Ben 
Hecht and other top-notchers. 

Audrey Wood, 551 Fifth Avenue. Sells a 
lot of plays. Will spend four years, some- 
times, selling a play she has faith in. Very 
hard worker, very devoted to playwrights. 

Oga Lee, 229 West 42nd Street. Very 
nice to playwrights, more liberal and more 
friendly. Looking for fresh talent. May read 
your play free. 

Howard Freedman at Brandt @ Brandt, 
101 Park Avenue. This is one of the largest 
literary agencies in the country. Not too 
friendly to new playwrights. Sells novels, etc., 
mostly. Very reputable. Handles big names, 
like Emlyn Williams, etc. Reading fee is 
about $10.00. 

Matson & Duggan, 630 Fifth Avenue. Pat 
Duggan handles Wm. Saroyan and other ec- 
centric writers. Very nice to playwrights. 
Not sure about his reading fee. 

Samuel French. (Play Dept.), 25 West 
45th Street. Garret Leverton is in charge and 
he’s very nice, full of culture. Used to be 
professor at Northwestern College. Headed a 
dramatic school. 

Leah Salisbury, 233 West 44th Street. Han- 
dles some big names. Very enterprising. 
Choosy about her playwrights. Makes it diffi- 
cult to get into her office. 








LET’S 
TEAM UP!! 


And what a chance we have today 
for those winning results—sales. 


It is a BUYING market. New York 
editors and publishers are actively and 
consistently buying. Yes, even Holly- 
wood is asking for material. 


But the important thing is—what is 
YOUR sales record? Are YOU getting 
YOUR share of sales today? Or are you 
still only DREAMING OF CHECKS 
ROLLING IN? 


It certainly may be that you are a 
good writer, but not a very good Sales- 
man. Selling manuscripts successfully 
is a specialized job. You're the writer— 
I'm the salesman. 


It may be that you are a good writer, 
but just can't put your finger on the 
things that are keeping you from get- 
ting REAL checks. Maybe you can't 
competently judge your own work. I 
can! You'll find, if you need them, that 
my criticisms are constructive, helpful 
—and friendly. 


Look over your sales record. If you 
are 100% satisfied with it—good for 
you, and my congratulations 


If you are NOT 100% satisfied then— 
LET’S TEAM UP! 


FEES 
$1 to 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 te 25,000 words 
$2from 1,000te 3,000 words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$3 trom 3,000te 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 werds 
$4from 6,000to10,000 words $20 from85,000 up 


$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fees based on Individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10% 
commission on sales. If you have sold $1,000 
worth of magazine fiction or articles in the 
past year, | will work with you on straight 
10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Annie Laurie Williams, 18 East 41st Street. 
Handles John Steinbeck and others. Very 
nice platinum blond (not young, though 
She works hard for you, if she accepts you. 


Claire Leonard, 1 West 103rd Street. Pretty 
nice. Likes new playwrights. Enterprising 
and youthful in initiative. 

Mary Leonard Pritchard, 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue. Handles English and American plays. 

Edith Gordon, 229 West 42nd Street. Very 
nice. Interested in new playwrights. 

Century Play Co., 522 Fifth Avenue. Tom 
Kane, owner. Very nice. Handles well-known 
authors. 

And here’s the name of one agent, anyhow, 
who handles foreign plays: Hans Bartsch, 
1674 Broadway. 

These do not exhaust all the agents; there 
are plenty more. But they will do until a later 
article. 


Meanwhile it’s important to know that for 
playwrights the New York market is a jungle 
which treats both actors and writers as prey, 
but that one solution is for all writers to get 
together and act in concert. Report your ex- 
periences to this column, if you have been 
victimized, and publicity will provide the Rx. 

Next month a list of all the important 
Broadway producers and their eccentricities. 

These producers are, unfortunately, impor- 
tant because they control the theater and in 
the last analysis the above-mentioned agents 
must cater (really, fawn) to them and try to 
sell them your scripts. Meantime keep writ- 
ing. A better day is due. Overdue. 





Fred Shevin, one of our geniuses-at-large is hav- 
ing a play considered for a prize by Stanford U. 
Here’s what will happen. In 4 months he will be 
told he.just missed it. Try again. He will send it 
to an agent in September. In December she will 
say she’s reading it. In March she will say she’s 
sending it out. In June she will say it came back 
from two cement heads. In August he will get im- 
patient and walk around to 3 producers offices and 
try to date the secretarys (Good initiative) In 
December he will write another play and send it 
to Stanford U. In April they will write he is being 
considered for a prize. In May the Government 
will write Stanford U that Fred is in Hawaii, saw 
action, got married to a hula dancer, has 3 children 
all of them writing plays which are being for- 
warded, Curtain. Music. 


W. Guggenheim did 2 big things in his life (1) 
got a big long name (2) left a fortune to some 
showgirls. Todays paper says 4 of them will divide 
$5,000 between them. This will be divided as 
follows. Each girl has a lawyer who is suing the 
first lawyer that each showgirl went to. Legal fees, 
notary seals, briefs, not to mention the price of 
each “to wit” which is being quoted at 4c each 
on the curb—each girl will get enough money to 
Pay a messenger to return the fur coat she leased 
as soon as W. Gug died. Our Theatre! 





Fiction Into Celluloid 
Sir: 

Thank you for the copy of your magazine, and 
the command from Leo Margulies that I do an 
article for you. It is some years since I have read 
the WriTer’s Dicest, and it was with a deal 
of pleasure that I made its acquaintance again. 

I should be very happy to do an article for you, 
time permitting. We are extremely busy down 
here in the War Department right now—I am 
currently helping produce the Army War Show 
for the Army Emergency Relief. 

It occurs to me, after having examined the cur- 
rent issue of Writer’s Dicest, that a subject 
which would probably interest most writers—and 
one upon which I could write with some authority 
—is that of writing with an eye to Hollywood. 
(Leo has probably told you that most of my books 
and many stories have been purchased by the 
studios, and that I have four or five pictures sched- 
uled for early production ; Bette Davis in my “The 
Great Lie”, was my last picture that appeared.) 

On the several occasions when I have had oc- 
casion to address professional groups—the last one 
was the women newspaper writers, in Los Angeles 
—that the one subject which they were eager to 
learn about was fiction writing with eventual pic- 
ture sales in mind. I could write of my own ex- 
perience in this line, and that of other writers I 
know ; could give, from my own experience, advice 
on what to avoid, and what to try to write—and 
how it could best be marketed, other things being 
equal. There are other angles on the subject, too. 
How does it strike you? 

A Potan BANKs, 
War Department, 
Captain, A. U. S., 
Chief, Stage and Screen Division, 
Special Events Section. 


The whites of our eyes, Captain, are plainly 
visible.—Ep1rTor. 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohie 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JUNE, 


All Stops Out 
Sir: 

Some weeks ago we received an article from a 
Mr. Barne Christensen. We made suggestions for 
revision, which Mr. Christensen followed and im- 
proved upon. The article was sold to Esquire 
Magazine. Mr. Christensen wrote us a note of 
thanks from which we quote: 

“Picture a blind man who has doggedly fought 
for years to express his thoughts in a language that 
would appeal to other men, Picture him again on 
the morning of his silver wedding waking up as 
usual with the thought that he had failed and then 
suddenly having his whole world changed in the 
flash of a few seconds by the mere existence of a 
thin envelope.” 

Mr. Christensen was not speaking figuratively. 
The last World War left him totally blind. 

AucusT LENNIGER, 
New York City. 





Colorado Writers’ Conference 


Sir: 

Many of your readers will be interested to know 
about the plans which Edward Davison, the poet 
who directs the Writers’ Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains at the University of Colorado, has made 
for its thirteenth season which opens on July 20 
for three weeks. The regular staff, all of whom 
will be on hand for the entire three weeks will 
include, besides Mr. Davison, Richard Aldington, 
Carl Carmer, Katherine Anne Porter, Witter Byn- 
ner, and Harry Shaw. In addition to these full- 
time leaders, editors, publishers’ representatives, 
and a number of other authors will visit the Con- 
ference for shorter periods from time to time. 

The Manuscript Bureau will open July 1, so that 
manuscripts can be read in advance of the Confer- 
ence, and many auditors, that is, non-writers will 
also attend as in previous years. There were 113 
members from thirty states at last year’s Confer- 
ence. Scholarships were awarded to outstanding 
students, and the same plan will be followed this 
year. 

Last year Curtis Brown, literary agents, and 
Doubleday Doran, publishers, ofered a $400 prize 
for a novel and $50 for a short story to all students 
of all writers’ conferences in the country. Both 
were won by members of the Boulder Conference. 

EpitH Rotter, Secretary, 





The Writers’ Conference in the 
Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Oregon Writers’ Conference 
Sr: 
Oregon, oldest commonwealth on the Pacific 


Coast, is now far toward the front in productive 
authorship. So, to those in the Pacific Northwest, 
it seems natural for Oregon to have a Summer 
School for Writers that serves the whole region. 

In Portland, June 15-26, arrangements are 
being made for 200, the same number as last year. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, bobbies, travels, 
sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your own 
home, on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write—the way newspaper men learn, by 
writing. Our unique ‘Writing Aptitude Test’ tells whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities essential to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or 
obligation. 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 597-H, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Authors, Draftsmen, Lawyers, Pavtagveenepemtade 
ou need to be a fool to waste your money—hencefoi 
VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


Save your postage and container costs, Bg to 8c worth, wherever 





that Ppestiferous return is ‘he; 
xpand or spread, for thick or thin ‘mail. Heavy kraft er. 
For Particulars and to help defray mailing cost, send 15¢ for 


two short once-folded Mss-size envelopes or a dime for en 
book-length flat-Mss-size. One equals two! 

“IT'S IN THE FOLD!I"’ 

G, E. Powell, Envelopes 


2032 E, 74th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 














Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
poem at once for immediate consideration and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., pith Hl. 


NEAT, ACCURATE MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, honest service. 40c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra first and last pages, quality bond. I make 
minor corrections, and write a brief letter giving my 
opinion of your work. Also, query me for book sates, 
ghosting, revision, etc. 


FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM HUNT 
CEDARPINES PARK, CALIF. 




















MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new writers 
have been accepted. Correct work guarante 

re to Alnél. s¢ ) 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-6, Thomaston, Maine 


MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special atten- 
tion to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 
P. ©. Box 58 (A), St. George, N. Y. 


Radio Scripts 


used in actual dramatic broadcasts: some 
with notations by cast and technicians, $1.00. 


Three Different Shows, $2.50 


CHET C. ALLARD 


Station KARK Radio Center 
Little Rock, Ark. 





























Personal criticisms, up to 15 minute 
shows, $1.50; 15 to 30, $2.50 


(Please mention Writer’s Digest) 
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BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE 


Send your stories to me. I 
have a background of writ- 
ing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street, New York oti 








A Complete MS Service 


Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, secretarial 
assistance. Thorough, prompt, expert. Typing at 35c 
per 1000—10,000 words. Special rates on book-lengths and 
all other assignments. 


WRITERS’ WORLD 


West New York, N. J. 
Telephone—Union 7-1166 


Box 345 














Ta 


outlining profit sharing plan Re- 
markable changes in music indus- 


try give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for free 
report. Ten-inch Phonograph Record of Com- 
pleted Songs, only $5.00. 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 7608 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 ib, Rawhide bd reer Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value 

28 9x12 and 25 914x121 eoeecccnce ° #3. oo 

32 GxO and 32 Gt/2xGie.... cee ereesvevese -00 

SO No. 10 and SO NO. AR... cere e eens eeevees 100 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 0% west of 
Rockies or Canada; 5¢ to checks over $1.00 ane list on 











request, Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
MSS. TYPEWRITTEN 
Beautifully neat, clean work, editorially correct Minor 
corrections spelling, punctuation, if Bg ng and 1 carbon 
FREE. 40c per thousand words; poe »er line. Liberal 


discount long Mss. and plays. PROMPT: ERVICE. ALL 
OUR CU STOMERS REPEATERS 
R. FINGER 


53 W. Tremont Ave. New York, N. Y. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
Cope that assistance. Agents welcome stories a 
me. Editors and Clients alike freely commend my wor 
PK TREMELY MODERATE RATES. FREE READING 
AND REPORT on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 








—WANTED— 


SONG-POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask copy of our free booklet 
‘Getting Ahead In seneuritinn”® * onion explains everything. 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation. 


oo SONG SERVICE 





Dept. 4 331 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 









Writer’s Digest 


is your best 


introduction when writing 


DIGEST 


Richard Neuberger, Ernest Haycox, Robert Ormond 
Case, Nina Fedorova, and Vivien Bretherton are 
among those on the staff. 
Western readers of WRITER’s DiGEST may secure 
details by writing this office. 
ALFRED Powers, 
State System of Higher Education, 
521 Oregon Building, Portland. 


California Too 
Sir: 

The California Writers’ Club is planning on its 
second annual Writers’ Conference of the West to 
be given in Oakland, California, August 28, 29 
and 30. Anyone interested will please contact 
chairman of Invitations, Hazel Snell Schreiber 
5460 Boyd Avenue, Oakland, California. 

HazeEL SNELL SCHREIBER, 
Chairman of Invitations. 


Paper Market (June, 1942) 

The surprise of the publishing business is the 
softness in paper prices. With everyone 
rationing and curtailment of paper, the real cur- 
tailment came from business (with lots of 
customers and little merchandise) who no longer 
use paper for printing advertising circulars, cata- 
logues, etc. As such, paper 
soft. 


expecting 


firms 


is plentiful, and prices 


Jume 


Humor Markets 
By DON ULSH 


UNE only means springtime 
are dead. Now is the time to show your 
summer stuff July Fourth with 
plenty boom boom this year, vacations, sum- 
mer sports, etc. Liberty, 205 East 42nd, New 
Your City, toward 
higher rates. New starting thirty 
dollars. The New Deal at Liberty promised 
quick reports and fast checks which is good 
news to contributors who were formerly the 
victims of slipshod service of the past. 
The New York Know It Alls may be 
amazed to learn that the funeral for Stag 


gag ideas 


has joined the parade 
price is 


Publishing Co., which they predicted, ru- 
mored and mouthed about is pre-mature. 
The truth is Stag is now on the stands, 


bigger than ever. Their two other big books, 
joker and Gayety, are being issued as usual. 
Comedy Publications which includes the 
three above mentioned magazines, are pub- 
lished at 330 West 42nd, New York City. 
Robert Solomon the OKs on your 


advertisers. 


gives 
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JUNE, 


Rates are not high but they do OK 
Reports are fast. Market is big. 
Payment is prompt. What more? 

Fawcett Publishing Co., 1501 
New York City, whose Squads Riot, Hooey, 
and Whiz Bang have been issued off and on 
will soon come out regularly according to 
editor Rod Reed. Payments are geet and 
reports fast. See a few issues for slant. 

The Markets are being swamped 
sugar, rubber, and Jap gags . 
to remember is “Variety is the Spice of Life 
so don’t get too many along these lines 

Dogs, 551 5th Ave., New York City. 
tor, Edward Faust. All about the care 
feeding of your pooch. If you have 
“doggy ideas” payment is on acceptance. 

Everywomans, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Elita Wilson. A monthly dis- 
tributed in the chain Homey ideas 
with feminine slant are wanted here. Good 
rates. 

Highway Traveler, 920 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. R. E. Cochran, editor. This 
is a monthly of the Grey Hound Bus lines 
and is given away to patrons and employes. 
Ideas must be along the lines of highway 
transportation. Fair rates. 

Successful Farming, Meredith Pub. Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Bob Clark looks over your 
roughs and pays ten dollars on acceptance. 
Reports are about three weeks as a rule. Slant 


roughs. 
in bunches. 


Broadway, 


with 
. a good tip 


Edi- 
and 
any 


stores. 


here in changing to more farm gags than 
formerly. 

Flying, 540 North Michigan, Chicago, III 
Editor, Max Karant. A Ziff-Davis monthly 


paying five dollars on acceptance for your 
aviation laugh. 

Nations Business, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Business 
Circulation is among the big biz executives 
belonging to the various Chamber of Com- 
merce across the nation. Flat rate of twenty 
dollars on acceptance. 

New York Times, Sunday Magazine, 229 
West 43rd, New York City, are now using 
magazine gags of topical war subjects. Must 
be timely. Twenty-five dollars on acceptance. 

In answer to several inquiries Fudge pays 
a flat $7.00 regardless of size used. A full 
page rates no more than a small quarter 
page. Payment is now on publication. 

Ambler, Pa 


gags. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness, We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 





Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EI 


SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING Speed 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. 1s 
sition speaks for itself and one yon on TRULY. APP. 
SIATE. Sosing is believing . . . T ME GONVINCE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
c- 13. 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


“HOW TO BE A GAGSTER” 


WRITE CARTOON-IDEAS THAT SELL 


Illustrated booklet gives methods, markets! Written by 
ace gag-man whose cartoon-ideas appeared in Sat-Eve- 
Post, Collier’s, Liberty, This Week, Esquire, Etc. 


Order Now! 25c (Enclose 3c postage) 
R. USHER, 2716 Hampden Ct., Dept. D, Chicago, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Inc. 


Chicago, ue 























Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 150 
of my songs and arrangements have been accepted 
for publication. Details of Collaboration and 
Agreement will be sent, should your material be 
adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Masic 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 











introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


WRITER’S DIGEST is 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the ‘same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the July issue on or before June 15. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an 
in our “‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, 


WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


much greater 
Each issue is 


The circulation of 


advertiser 
with 





COZY CABINS 
Albuquerque, 


in mountains, eighteen miles from 
N. M. Help yourself to plots and 
western background. Write for rates. Casa Loma 
Lodge, Cedar Crest, N. M. 


WILL SELL Royal Portable Typewriter, touch system 
model, good condition, for $25 prepaid. George 
Hawkins, 2999 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard-Garden can earn up to 
$500.00 in two months time. Interesting working 
plan, two 25c defense stamps. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new friends 
through the world’s foremost select correspondence 





club. Confidential, painstaking service for refined 
but lonely men and women. Established 1922. 
Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 


Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 

AFGHAN HOUND, female, registered, bred to cham- 
pion, $150; deposit will hold; also puppies. Fergovia 
Kennels, 8712 Hoover, Richmond Heights, Mo. 


Distinctive 


NEED PRINTNG? work, reasonable 
prices. Ask for quotations. Herald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 


RENEW TYPEWRITER RIBBONS easily, 
Formula two quarters, coin. Box E-6. 


ALL TYPES OF CARTOONS drawn, low rates; also 
story plots. Arthur Gouker, Dunbar, Pa. 


FOR NEW, INTERESTING FRIENDS join the Friend- 
ship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage, please. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926%2-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LETTERS MAILED, 20c each, or shopping from Ari- 
zona-Mexico, Agents wanted for genuine Mexican 
or articles typical of Arizona. 50c investment con- 
vinces. Stamped envelope brings details. Sarah 
Poage, 106 E. 17th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


cheaply. 





YOUR PANTS will stay deeply creased entire month. 
Formula, 25c. Premier System, Box 1608, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





WHERE TO GET ARTICLES, 200 publications, books, 
magazines, etc., FREE. Details, stamp. Prudential, 
331-D Hopkinson, Brooklyn, N 





FOR WRITERS ONLY—Brand new co-operative short- 
cut methods save you Time, Money, Wasted Effort. 
Information FREE; no obligation. SAE please. 
Bernstein, Box 199-D, San Francisco. 


WRITER’S 


DicEst 


SPEAK SPONTANEOUSLY: Instructor’s Secrets: 25c, 
Singer, 72 E. Harrison, Long Beach, N. 


LATEST “TRIAL AND ERROR” $1.50. Webster's 
Dictionary 25c. Arthur Lifshin, 208 Washington 
Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


OLD GRIST MILL AND LAKE, 20 acres with old 
cabin, extensive view, 20 acres lake, 8 horsepower 
continuous flow; all summer; sale $5,000. Archer, 
Aiken, S. C. 


TED LYNCH, Contact Pat. Box E-5. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, com- 
plex investigations; all expertly handled. Lowest 
rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS STARTERS. Full or 
spare time. 25c brings this dollar book while they 
last. Hurry. Joslin, Box 9, Station H, New York, 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS, PROFESSONALS: Let 
Inland Widow, author, dictate “new”, dif. screen 
material. Box E-4. 


GRANDNIECE OF YANKEE CAPTAIN, marooned in 
New York hack writing, seeks second-hand sniff of 
open sea. Letters from “fortyish” seafaring heroes 
entertainingly and enviously answered. Box E-7, 


WRITER, 
to exchange ideas with other writers. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS MADE FROM your photo. 
State whether blonde or brunette. I’ll analyze your 
strong and weak points. My analysis includes chart 
showing you how to analyze others. Send $1.00 cash 
and photo, preferably profile view. Alfred Raia, 1210 
Security Building, Miami, Florida. 


FORTUNE TELLING: 
structions, 25c. Open studio. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








female, fifty, who has traveled, would like 
Box E-2, 


copyrighted in- 
Box 1608, 


Professional 
Premier, 





GET CHECKS FROM SMALLTOWN  PUBLICA- 
TIONS! The Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. PRESS, 192642 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


FOREWARNED ...QFOREARMED! Everybody wears 
a mask in contact with others. A “pen-writing” 
more than anything else reflects the concealed na- 
ture, etc. Avoid possible disillusionmnts by submit- 
ting a generous specimen and ONE DOLLAR for an 
expert (250-plus word) test diagnosis. Hugh 
Warren, G. P.O. Box 438, New York, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, CARTOONISTS! These inside tips will 
help you sell your cartoons. 25c and stamped enve- 
lope. Comic-Art Studio, 2944 Grand, Detroit, Mich. 


GENTLEMAN, 38, 6’2”, blond, in business. Hobbies: 
writing, hunting, fishing, photography. Desires to 
meee business-minded lady, 30-35. West coast. 
photo. 


Box E-3. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


HAVE A $100 A MONTH spare time hobby at home, 
easy enough for child of twelve. No peddling, nobody 
to call on you. Enjoyable pastime. Details, quarter. 
Laura Dickson, Anderson, S. C. 


WISH TO BOARD two of the doctors who hounded 
my case. $150 each June to September. Nice cli- 
mate. Study shell-shock. Lily, Box E-1. 


PLOTTO BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK AND KEY 
BOOK. Writers’ club broken up by draft. Some 
brand new PLOTTOS remain—available at $8 each. 
Susan Mines, Secretary, Hotel Le Marquis, 12 E. 
3ist St., New York, N. Y. 


THEATRICAL MINDREADERS pocket $100 daily at 
fairs naming articles blindfolded. Nice hobby. Pro- 
fessional instructions, dollar bill. Premier System, 
Box 1608, Hollywood, Calif. 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s simplest method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rose- 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty of $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Details for stamp. O'Neill, 
2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to do, 
I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


GENTLEMAN, 42, astrologist, desires correspondence 
with lady of nice appearance. Kindly state birth 
date. H. Forbush-Elbaum, 107 Ashley St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


USED CONTEST BOOKS, LESSONS, CHEAP. Write 
for price list. D. Dale, Los Gatos, Calif. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “The Cartooning World’, 25c copy. Bill Por- 


celli, 1239 So. California Blvd., Chicago. 





WANTED—Gag cartoon writers for selling group of 
cartoonists. Any type gag that can be made into 
cartoons. Payment 25% of sale. J. Pierce, 2400 
Thomas St., Chicago, IIil. 


BARGAINS—WRITING AND SELLING (How to write 
and sell what you write). Woodford—was $3.00, 
now $1.00. Plotting For Every Kind of Writing— 
Woodford, $1.00. Renseb-WD, 30 Church, New 
York City. 


FREE: PRESS SUPPLIES CATALOGUE—‘Press” 
auto signs, arm and hat bands, release forms, iden- 
tifications, cameras, market informations, many 
other supplies. Serving writers, photographers, free- 
lancers world over. Press Supplies, 1934 Elventh, 
Washington, D. C. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 
Chicago. 


MAKE YOUR STORIES SALABLE. How to self-criti- 
cize, revise to sell, quarter. Filler tips, markets, 
dime. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


HELP YOURSELF by helping others. Join “The Bal- 
ance Wheel”. Free information. Dr. Louise Franklin 
Miner, Ps. D. 95 Tompkins St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


LET NUMEROLOGY CHOOSE SUCCESSFUL PEN 
NAME. $1.00. E. Briggs, 53 Belvidere, Boston, Mass. 


Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 





PROFESSOR, Ph.D., 38, widely travelled, several lan- 
guages, sings, very good appearance; sincere, ambi- 
tious, progressive, affectionate, adaptable. Desires 
to marry pretty, intelligent girl, 20-30. Write with 
photo. Dr. Francis Clark, c/o Writer’s Digest, Box Z-1. 


MAGIC SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING COURSE. 
Easy method, 25c. Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 

ow and here to sell poems. Examples and 205 

revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192642 D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED—Guidance given by promi- 
nent psychologist. Satisfaction guaranteed or fee 
refunded. Submit yours in own handwriting. Con- 
sultation $2.00. Hugh Warren, Dept. D, G.P.O. 
Box 438, New York, N. Y. 


UNTIL JULY 10th, brief Love plot outlines, 35c each, 
three for $1. lease remit dollar bill or check, 
stamps O.K. if under $1. No rush jobs. Various 
lists (unusual names, story titles, etc.) at $1 each. 
Inquire. SAE please! Sheldon Worth, 108 E. 30th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PAN ALLEY BOOK, “Fame and Fortune Writing 
ogy OT ol Order from 4421 S. Vanness, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start correspondence club with 
only $1. Everything furnished. Complete plans, 25c. 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 











2,500 NEW AND USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





HUGE FIRST AID WALL HEALTH CHART (drug- 
less), $1. Runyon, Box 1546, Hondo, Calif. 
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LONELY? Try “A New Road to Happiness”. Find 
Friendship, Love and Romance through Social Cor- 
respondence. Meet new friends. Many wealthy. 
Improved, Dignified Service. 30 day guarantee. You 
Too Can Be Happy. Information FREE. Write 
today. “The American Society”, Box 836-P, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


PLOTS THAT PERCOLATE—life, freshness, atmo- 
sphere, written into your story-idea in a 2000-word 
plot-outline detailing characters, opening, crises 
climax, action. Makes your story “easy to write”. 
Send a definite story-idea and $3. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. “In business since 1937.” Prompt, friendly, 
effective service. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


WILL ANSWER any questions on boxing and Midwest 
farming. Questions each, 10c. A. R. Anderson, 
Route 2, Box 141, Spring Valley, Wis. 


CARTOONISTS’ GAGS FOR SALE! 15 for $1.00! 
First rate salable gags! Hundreds of my gags sold 
to cartoonists have appeared in SatEvePost, Click, 
Colliers, Liberty, etc.! Enclose postage. R. Usher, 
2716 Hampden, Chicago. 








TWO CENTS A WORD writing for family albums. 
Easy, steady income. “How to Develop Life Sketch- 
es’, dollar. Returned if not pleased. Phillips, Box 
1953, Amarillo, Texas. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Mailing letters to writ- 
ers, opportunity seekers, etc. Stamp brings layout. 
Hinkle Press, WJ-907, Joplin, Mo. 





Quotations in German furnished or yours 


WRITERS: 
eppenheimer, 247 Webster 


corrected, 50c each. 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





DOMINO AND MASK on paper! As much romance as 
a carnival masquerade. Imagination reinforcement. 
Open to all. Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 234 
G. P.O., New York, N. Y. 





“CUPID’S MAIL” FREE. 
romantic descriptions; pictures. 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, 


Sparkling, 
en 


LONESOME? 
charming, 
wealthy.) 





FAMOUS PUBLISHERS’ BRAND-NEW BOOKS. As- 
tonishing reductions! Six issues. Monthly Bargain 
Bulletins 10c. Nation’s Bookstore, 217 E. 170, N. Y.C. 





ONE WHO WRITES, woman 41, wishes writer friends 
by mail. Lorine Schlegel, Hillman, Minnesota. 





WILL ACCEPT—Gladstones, leather luggage, type- 
writers, good condition, for short story course and 
collaboration. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 





LOVELY, RICH, TALENTED MISS, desiring young 
composer - poet-philosopher-artist husband, write 
Mark Miller, 4815 St. Louis, Chicago. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





AUTHOR OF WESTERN ROMANCE: Live with me 
and use my group in your next novel. 4 cowboys, 
1 beautiful girl, who lost her cows. P. O. Box 972, 
Craig, Colorado. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME. teal profitable 
sitions to select from. Send for free 
Geo. F. Talbot, Norwood, Mass. 


ropo- 
etails. 





FEMININE NOT CREATIVE but humorous writer to 
help dry masculine write books. Prefer river slave 


owner grandchild. Maybe travel. Box E-8. 





SONG POEM WRITER wanted to collaborate with 
published composer, fifty fifty basis. Box 137, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 





PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, < WD. 
Language Service, 18 East 4ist, N. Y. 
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Radio and Reprints 
Sir: 

Was glad to see the fight over reprints come out 
in the open through Louis H. Silberkleit’s letter 
to you. 

We have about the same feeling in the radio 
field there is in the fiction field. 

I have found a market for “reruns” of my radio 
shows at about one-third to one-half the original 
price. Some of these are put on the air at stations 
where coverage does not overlap and some are 
used on transcriptions going into a defined ter- 
ritory. 

I think the fault, in some cases, lays with the 
writer. In the left or right hand corner of a 
script, whether fiction or radio, should be placed 
ORIGINALLY APPEARED followed by the date, 
and publication or station. 

On my radio scripts if they are original and 
have not been used I place ORIGINAL, FIRST 
RIGHTS OFFERED. 

If they have been on the air I put ORIGINAL 
PROGRAM, Station KZQOR, and the location of 
the station. If the shows have been used twice 
I show the stations, and the TIME. The time is 
a factor as some stations go directional] and thei: 
area of effectiveness is reduced at night, or during 
the day. This is because another station on the 
same wave length gets an overlap after the air 
clears up in the evening usually. 

In this manner the script editor of the station 
or the transcription producer is immediately in- 
formed, before he worries over the script, of the 


territory that has been effectively covered in the 
original production or the first and second broad- 
casts. 


In radio or fiction the offender who mails a 
script which has been used before in its field 
without clearly specifying this on the first page 
or casting sheet, should be prosecuted. If he uses 
the mails he or she should be charged with the 
use of, the mails to defraud. If express they should 
be charged with obtaining money under false 
pretense. 

Certainly this is a definite effort to defraud 
in either case. For, it is the intention of the 
writer, regardless of all else, to get first run rates 
for this second broadcast or reprint material. 

Who can expect a radio script editor to hear 
every radio program? 

I rather think the reprint racket is rotten. In 
the radio field it is different and repeats have their 
place because they are not broadcast nationally as 
a rule. 

Unless the fact that the scripts have been sold 
before is established definitely, the writer is guilty 
of a crime, and should be punished. And unlike 
plagarism, evidence is concrete in such cases. 

To every writer I say, “Let’s smear the scribe 
who sells reprints as original and unused ma 
terial.” 

Cuet C. ALLARD, 
Little Rock, Ark 





Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 





“YOMES the summer season and radio’s 
program directors and continuity edi- 
tors open their minds along with the 

windows. From June to September is try-out 
time along the air lanes. Radio, like the 
cow-barn theatre, becomes receptive to new 
and even unusual ideas. 

The big commercials lay off for vacations, 
leaving air-holes which have to be filled 
with substitute programs to take advantage 
of the listener’s habit of dialing to his favorite 
kilocycle readings. 

Radio people will tell you that the best 
fare for summer dialers is comedy and stuff 
on the fluffy side. But if you study the 
shows which have made good on the sum- 
good enough to be 
promoted to an air spot during the regular 
seasons—you'll find froth holds no monopoly. 
Quiz shows, chillers, educational programs, 
et al. have landed their share of representa- 
tives. Many a program originally booked as 
a fill-in wound up by drawing a greater 
audience than the show it was spelling. 

This, the summer of °42, finds the radio 
and Priorities are 
playing holy hob with advertising revenues. 
Result—a stronger interest in 


cost less but still 


mer try-out—that is, 


moguls grave pensive. 
shows which 
have class enough and in- 
terest enough to attract an audience. 

That’s the picture now, and very likely 
to be more of the same in September—and 
from there on out until the enemy is flat- 
tened. The radio iron’s hot for the fellow 
with IDEAS. But it should be remembered, 
as I have stated in earlier columns, that the 
IDEA is only half the struggle. The rest is 
putting it into script form. Radio organiza- 
tions are mighty few that have the inclina- 
tion or the writers to adapt an IDEA to 
radio form. They much prefer to consider 
material already in the form of a finished 
radio script. 

Here is a list of organizations which will 
consider submissions that come to them in 
the mail. They may not take the work from 
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you right away, but they will file your name 
and address and surprise you with a future 
assignment. If you make enough of an 
impression. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Gwen Jones, 
In Charge of New Program Ideas. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 410 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Station WMS, Nashville, Tenn. Jack 
Stapp, Program Director. 

Station WWL, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans. E. M. Hoerner, Production Manager. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Co., 
London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Irma 
Conway, Radio Department. 

Station WFBL, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
N. Y. George M. Perkins, Program Director. 

Station AKMOX, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Mart Building, St. Louis, Mo. C. G. 
Renier, Program Director. 

This station asked for comedy materia] in 
serial form. And suggested that when send- 
ing the material you give full information 
regarding the number of programs ready for 
each series, the cost for the station and any 
other tips concerning ways and means of 
merchandising your ideas. Release forms 
must accompany the material. I suggest that 
you query and ask for release forms when 
writing to any of the above. 

And now for an epilogue to an article in 
lat February’s Writrer’s Dicest. The one 
called “One Man’s Story,” by Gene Rider. 
Gene told you how he stopped fooling around 
with radio writing, and got himself an honest 
job as a staff radio engineer. But he must 
have gotten over his peeve a little, because 
he upped and placed him a script on 
“Columbia Workshop.” A_ piece called 
“Receipts,” and a very pretty job, too. 
Moral: you can’t keep a good radio writer 
down-—or something. 

Next month: How to prepare a radio 
script, with examples. 
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LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


1F—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
iF—you need Pilots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
iF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
1f—you will give me the opportunity, I'll help you too. 
Writing classes and club in CHICAGO 
Writers’ Colony in N. H. July and August. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 


my Books: 21311 Ridge Bivd., Evanston. m 
RITERS: HERE'S HOW! [Technique] $1.06 
WRITERS! HELP YOURSELVES [pormolaat $1.25 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically periect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, penetustiqn and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof rea Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 
FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. Beginner’s 
work accepted. Stamped envelope must be enclosed for 


return. 
FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 
P. ©. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 

Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 

story under 6 ,000 words covers sales consideration. Brief 

criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 

a a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 
o folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 20%.) Sis 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Cuiver St. 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post among many others. 


POETS! 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1942 PRIZE PRO- 
get Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contests, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
} F ANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 




































ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, spaec 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. No text books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Op- 
portunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 305A Chicago, U. S. A. 





LEARN CARTOONING 


Cartooning lessons with personal criticism and correction 
service, only 25c each. 
Write for Free Details Today! 


TEMPLETON STUDIOS 


Dept. W.D. 
146 Wellington Ave., Elgin, Il. 























Here are some of the results: 
®@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® A BEST SELLER BOOK! 





WE SELL STORIES - ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS 


Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


If you want results—get competent aid! 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 














Religious Magazines 


Rev. 
Issued weekly; 10c 
Catholic Home Weekly. 
Not 
necessarily religious, but of wholesome tone; 2800 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
P. J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. 
a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use adult and younger reader stories. 


to 3000 words. Serials, 15 to 20 chapters; adult, 
2500 to 2800 words per chapter; younger reader, 
1800 to 2300 words per chapter. Also timely, 
historical, biographical articles are acceptable, 1500 
to 2500 words. We buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
$5.00 per “Ave Maria” page (about 700 words) 
for prose; poetry $2, $3 and $5, considering 
length and quality. Payment made on publica- 
tion.” 

The Bengalese, Foreign Mission Seminary, Brook- 
land P. O., Washington, D. C. Rev. Francis P 
Goodall, C.S.C., Editor. Issued monthly except 
July and August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We 
use animal stories dealing with India or neigh- 
boring localities; stories with Indian local color 
(East India). We buy photographs of India and 
religious or timely poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is ¥2c a word for prose.” 





Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are averstocked 
now on both fiction and articles. We use clean, 
wholesome stories, 2500 words, with American 
setting preferred. Most of our articles are written 
on order. We do not buy photographs, but do use 
poems of two or three stanzas. Reports in two 
weeks. Rates vary according to length and qual- 
ity. Payment is made within a month of accept- 
ance.” 





The Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mildred Boie, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles on 
questions of interest to liberal religion, civil liber- 
ties, etc. No fiction. We use photographs of 
Unitarian churches, activities, etc., for covers. Re- 
ports in two to four weeks. No payment.” 





The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Philip Burnham, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. A Review of 





Literature, the Arts and Public Affairs. “We use 
timely, readable articles on questions of the day, 
around 2500 words. No fiction, although we pub- 
lish an occasional sketch, but it must have ex- 
cellent literary qualities. We occasionally buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Reports in two or 
three weeks. Payment is 2/3c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 

Crozier Missionary, Box 176, Hastings, Nebr. 
Rev. Richard Klaver, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short stories 
up to 3000 words with a Catholic tone or char- 
acter. No serials. We do not buy articles, pho- 
tographs or poetry. Reports in two or three weeks. 
Payment is $1.50 a printed page (1000 words), 
on acceptance.” 


Pseudo-Scientific Magazines 

Astonishing Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use 
streamlined science fiction aimed at the man in 
the street, with a slight fantastic touch. Shorts 
from 2000 to 6000 words; novelettes from 10,000 
to 15,000 words. We do nct buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in about two weeks. Payment 
is Yec a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Astounding Science Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want stories of the future told for scientifically 
trained, technically employed adults ; central theme 
usually problems of an ordinary technician em- 
ployed in an industry of 50 to 50,000 years hence. 
Material is best understood by reading the maga- 


zine. We need shorts, novelettes, novels, 3000 
to 60,000 words. We also want articles, 3000 
to 6000 words, by technical specialists writing 


about their specialty for technicians trained in 
other specialties. We do not buy photographs ‘or 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is Ic and 
up, immediately on acceptance.” 





Captain Future, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use shorts up to 6000 
words and novels up to 50,000 words. The novels 
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are written on assignment. We do not use arti- 
cles, photographs or poetry. Reports usually with- 
in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word minimum, 
on acceptance.” 





Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fantasy, weird and science fiction, 3000 to 12,000 
words. We buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is le and up, on 
acceptance.” 





The Occult Digest, 833 E. 89 Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. Marie Harlowe, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do not use 
straight fiction, but do use fictionized historical 
events showing occult forces back of events, up to 
2000 words. We want articles on occult laws of 


natural being, with definitely philosophic (not 
psychologic) approach, under 2000 words.  Es- 
pecially desire material on Oriental religions. We 
use poetry, any style, on occult philosophy. No 


We do not buy photographs. 
Payment is by subscrip- 
order which rates low 


‘God’ poems, please. 
Reports in three days. 
tions, except by special 
payment.” 

Planet Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use action stories 
on other worlds or in other universes, girl interest 
preferred although not imperative ; 5000 to 15,000 
words. All! scientific data must be accurate. We 
do not use articles, photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is lc, on accept- 
ance.” 





Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: One of the nicest | have 
received. ‘‘l have,'* writes John Dulweber of Ohio, 
“dedicated this book to you. Why? Simply because for 
over a year you have played along with me. You have 
taught me many tricks of the trade, and the dedication 
of EERIE WILLOWS fo you is the only gesture | know 
that will show my appreciation to you."' 

LATEST CALLS: A new twist—even books of fiction, like 
mysteries, should enable readers to gain information of 
one sort or another. Which ties in beautifully with my 
method of assisting you. This is the time, also, for in- 
formative, technical, and other books of that type. Be 
sure to send me your ideas and outlines first. FLASH: 
Two new contests, $1,000—war novel; $10,000 mystery 
contest. Write me for information. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY-DORAN, 
VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, 
ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
In outline form) at no obligation to you. 








A. L. FIERST 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


ow 
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Every time you look over the fence at what 
you imagine is the greener pasture on the 
other side you turn your back on the green- 
backs in your own garden. The writer who 
enjoys those greener — didn't get them 


by spending his time looking at someone else. 
He did what you should be doing—found out 
what he had, learned how to make the most 
of it, determined exactly where he was going. 


Remember—right now you are at the be- 
ginning of what you hope will be a CAREER 
in writing. lt is more important now to find 
the direction for that ENTIRE career, than to 
fool around with trial and error attempts— 
an error for you, and a trial for the editor. 


Giving direction to your career is what | have done 
for years. The majority of my sales are for writers 
aiming at markets | selected for them. These are the 
people who cultivated their own plots of ground until 
they really became green pastures. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE 
STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 


My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. M 
sales commission ts 10%. My rates for personal, detaile 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 


No "collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboraton, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thovsands ef authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
shorts up to 6000 words and novels up to 50;000 
words. We prefer to see outline synopsis of novel 
first. No articles, photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports usually within two weeks. Payment is Yec 
a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Super Science Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use stor- 
ies dealing with marvels of tomorrow’s. science, 
streamlined science fiction aimed at the man 
the street. Short stories from 4000 to 6000 words 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in about 
two weeks. Payment is ¥ac a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use shorts up to 6000 words, novelettes up to 
12,000 words, and short novels from 15,000 to 
20,000 words. Also articles on any subject of 
scientific interest. Must be written in light and 
entertaining vein, not over 3000 words. On rare 
occasions, we buy photographs with articles. No 
poetry. Reports usually within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Unknown Worlds, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We need novelettes 
of 10,000 to 18,000 words at present; short stor- 
ies and novels are well stocked or in view. We 
want a modern, sophisticated fantasy for modern 
adult readers. Horror should be psychological 
not gore. Humor is desired—either straight farce 
or the humor of the whackey type. No articles 
or photographs. We do buy poetry. Reports in 
one week. Payment is Ic and up, immediately 
on acceptance.” 





Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. D. McelIlwraith, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want stories 
that are essentially supernatural and truly ‘weird’ 
—ghost stories, fantasies, bizzarre and unusual 
tales; tales of the unnatural and the strange; 
occult and mystic tales; tales of vampires, were- 
wolves, witches and devil worship—strange mon- 
sters and spirit return; horror stories, and tales 
of mystery and terror; a few ‘science-fiction’ stor- 
ies of other planets, the Future, and voyages be- 
tween the worlds; a few humorous fantasies. We 
want life-like characters, strong suspense, and novel 
plot ideas, and use both modern and period set- 
tings. Lengths up to 15,000 words. Verse up to 
forty lines. We use no sadistic or sex stories. We 
do not buy photographs. Reports in two weeks 
Payment is 1c a word.” 


DIGEST 


General Magazines 


Horoscope Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Grant Lewi, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Very little fiction used, 
but will use good stories of 2500 words based on 
sound astrological concepts and also sound short 
story concepts. But none will do without astrolog- 
ical matter of prime plot importance. We use 
articles on astrology, especially along lines that 
can be helpful to the reader. We do not buy 
photographs, but do use some poetry—astrological 
only. Reports in three weeks. Payment is 2c, 
on acceptance.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 46 Centre Street, Norwood, 
Mass. Guy Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Official publication 
of Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. “We use short informative articles, 
good animal photos and wild life photos. Will 
consider an occasional short story featuring ani- 
mals. Return postage must be sent with all manv- 
scripts. Study magazine carefully. Reports usu- 
ally within a day or two. Pays Yec a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cliff Alderman, Editor. Issued semi-monthly, 25c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. For the enlisted personnel 
of the U. S. Navy. “We use short stories 2000 to 
3500 words, short shorts 800 to 1500 words, all 
with an authentic Navy atmosphere, action, love 
or humor. Also articles on naval subjects, to 3500 
words. Must be authentic and of interest to en- 
listed men of the Navy. We use poetry but do 
not pay for it. We buy photographs. Reports 
in two to three weeks. Payment varies; made on 
10th of month of publication.” 





Outwitting Handicaps, 12716 Tuller Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c¢ a copy. Issued by and in the 
mutual interests of adult physically handicapped 
individuals. “All health articles we use are slanted 
directly to the physically handicapped, and con- 
tributors of self-recovery articles should bear in 
mind that their articles should stress how health 
and physical readjustment was made possible rather 
than a citation of symptoms—to emphasize the 
WHY and HOW slant and list the DO’S and 
DONT’S to be observed, which they personally 
experienced or observed. We are always in the 
market for detailed information on devices, gad- 
gets, including occupational material that is adap- 
ted to the limitations of a physical disability, and 
suggestions that would add to the financial inde- 
pendence or would be of practical service to the 
sick-a-bed and handicapped. No fiction. Poetry 
is acceptable on non-pay basis only. Reports in 
one week. Payment is Yee a word, on accept- 
ance.”’ 
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WRITER’S DI 
All books 


After a 
catalogues, 
readers 


of over a score of publisher’s book 


;-EST recommends the following books 
selected make 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


interesting reading and 





Get It Right... iptcitne . $3.50 
ohn B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed . 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use 1.50 
Marck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus ... 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar. . 2.00 
‘> Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 2.00 
. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder .. 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms.. 3.50 
Don’t Say It 5.00 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Pla 3.00 
Kenneth Tr Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting : ; 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Welts Them........ 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 


Writing 1.00 
—— Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
WE ose siis0n 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories - 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
mmandments 2.75 
O. 3. Martin 
Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy 2.75 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s wo Dictionary 1.75 
i cer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry -50 
Donald G. French 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary . 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified. . . 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 
ndrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook 4.50 


Clement Wood 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
aged of the Short Short Seery 3 .00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities 
« £. Downey @ E. H. Slosson | 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
Photo- Market Guide 50 
n P. Lyons 
= 2 Photo A Almanac & Market 
1942 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide ‘ . wa 
Where and How to Sell _ 
Photographs 50 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child 
Jack W oodford 


Short Story Technique 1.25 
Davi Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
"homas H, Uzzell 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit.. 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
- Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career 2.00 
Themes H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing... 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
May Emery Hall 

Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 





Louis De Jean 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 


Gentlemen: 


12th St., 


For which I enclose 





Name 
00 | Address 
City 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Dynamics of Drama 3.00 
George Armin Shajtel 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Royalty Road 2.00 | 


sevecsasceseseneusccusesrssusseuccesnesscecnsnesssesss 
Cincinnati, ) 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


1.75 | Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 
harles Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 


Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
Brennecke 
Contest Gold . 1,00 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Murder Manual 1.00 

Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 

Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide -25 

Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 25 

Air Story Writer’s Guide 25 


Cowboy Lingo.. 
Ramon R, Adams 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 


BXE 


oe | for the Writer 2.50 
of. H. K. Nixon 
mn, on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book 1.50 
All Synonyms for “‘Said’’ 
How to Prepare Mss, and 
Contest Entries : 35 
The Gag Builder 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 

Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 

Comics and Their Creators 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 

Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 

Prize -aeeaenied to Win 

Them 50 

Helen King 

Business Paper + Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 

Writing and Selling vetnneel 


Feature Articles 3.65 

Helen M. Patterson 

The Mind in the Making 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Hel hg 1.25 
Mildred I. Reid 

Putting ‘‘It”’ i: the Column 3.00 
Ben Arid 

Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, Jr. 

Publicity 3.00 


Henry M. Baus 





Ohio. 


State 
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MANUSCRIPT SALES 


are increasing! And in spite of the fact that 
there are fewer selling writers than ever! 








What does that mean in lessened competi- 
| tion for the beginner? 

It means that during April I exchanged | 
beginning writers’ manuscripts for $947.00 in 
editorial checks. 


If I'd had them to sell, 
three times as many. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


I could have sold 


These beginners have been filling the 
places of former writers drafted for war work. 
But MORE are needed. 


If your sales have not been much greater 
this year than last, it may be you need a New 
York representative, who knows the editorial 
needs and can show you how to fill them. 





Why not ask for my magazine map which 
shows my position in relation to more than 
400 editorial checkbooks? 


It also shows how I can help you get your | 
share of the checks. 


| 
i 
& 
| DANIEL RYERSON 
| 155 E. Thirty-ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 





_ Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in songwriting, ou should write 
at once for our booklet titled, Bone ro he Heart of the 
Nation.’ It tells all about our splendid service plan whic 
aay new cone writers are praising so highly 

as helped others. Write at once for your copy 
of our FREE. ‘INSPIRING BOOKLET, 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
7608 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 





> 





Dept. 53, 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

im newspapers, magazines and books, 

Splendid opportunity to ‘break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring 

you i to $5.00 bed hour spare time. DETAILS 


Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
detaila, NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s em Dept. F-163, St. Louis, Mo. 











~ WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department o) 
writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFU 
since 191 
Our competent professional staff will revise and typewrite manu 
Pld ane 3 a nissan to publication at SPECIAL RATES. 

OOKL ore S, WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 
INVITED. 

‘ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, 


TYPING neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including good bond paper and one 
carbon copy at reasonable rates, 


"SERVICE 








WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York woes 


SONGWRITERS ‘ 


KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITIN For 


sumo onisinAt sone rots, FREE 
BOOK 














VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 1, Sarasota, Fia. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Historical Society of Penna., 1300 Lo. 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. William Reitzel, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles dealing with Pennsyl- 
vania or general U. S. history. The material or 
the interpretation, or both, must be new and add 
measurably to the general fund of historical knowl. 
edge. We do not buy photographs or poetry. 
Reports in six weeks to two manths. As a general 
thing, articles are not paid for unless commis- 
sioned.” 





Sunshine and Health, Mays Landing, N. J. 
Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. The national nudist magazine, offi- 
cial organ of the American Sunbathing Associa- 
tion, Inc. Published by Outdoor Publishing Corp. 
“We use stories of good nudist characters, 600, 
1200, 1800 words, preferably written by those who 
have practiced nudism and know what it’s about. 
Also use articles on any phase of nudist life or 
practice, nudist philosophy, nudism in literature, 
art, photography, anthropology; 600, 1200, 1800 
words. We buy poetry, but seldom buy photo- 
graphs. Reports as promptly as possible. Pay- 
ment varies a good deal, on publication.” 





The Union Signal, Evanston, Illinois. Ida B. 
Wise Smith, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year, W.C.T.U. magazine. “We use 
stories dealing with liquor and peace problems. 
No poetry and no photographs. Reports in one 
month. Payment is 1/3c a word, on acceptance.” 





The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Educational and welfare magazine, special- 
izing on the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. “Fic- 
tion is very seldom accepted, and then only when 
it deals accurately with some phase of the prob- 
lems caused by deafness. We use articles on the 
education of the deaf in special schools, difficulties 
of hard of hearing children in the regular schools, 
problems of the hard of hearing adult, lip reading, 
hearing aids, etc. We occasionally buy photo- 
graphs if suitable for our work. We very rarely 
buy poetry. Reports usually in a day or two. 
Payment is $2 a text page, on publication.” 





2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. Is- 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. Motor- 
“We use history, personalities, na- 
general articles about little known 


Westways, 
geles, Calif. 
sued monthly ; 
ing magazine. 
tural science, 


places—all articles limited to California. No fic- 
tion. We buy photographs and poetry. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment on acceptance by nego- 
tiation.” 





Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. B. M. Rice, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JUNE, 


“We feature up-to-the-minute articles, fiction, out- 
standing verse, Yankee humor. Length of fiction 
should be 2500 words or less—not necessarily New 
England slant. We buy poetry and photographs. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is le to 2c a 
word.” 





Trade and Class 


The Black Fox Magazine, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Edgar P. Mercer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Fur farmers’ 
trade magazine. “We use technical material con- 
cerning the production of fox and mink pelts on 
fur farms, how to feed the animals, house them, 
We also use human interest stories of ranch- 


etc. 

ers. No fiction and no poetry, and very seldom 
buy photographs. Reports in about two weeks. 
Low pay. 





Butchers’ Advocate, 1328 Broadway, New York 
City. J. M. Graham, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
and feature articles on retail meat stores. No 
fiction and no poetry, but occasionally buy pho- 
tographs. We are interested in securing a list of 
trade paper correspondents in all sections of the 
country. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yec 
to %4c a word, on publication.” 





Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. Paul F. Frese, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
practical, experience, how-to-do articles written by 
home gardeners on the growing of plants and 
flowers. No fiction. We buy photographs for 
frontispiece and covers, and with articles; also 
garden poetry. Reports in ten days. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication.” 





Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Edward I. Farrington, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use gardening articles, but writer should get a 
copy of this magazine before submitting manu- 


script. No fiction and no poetry used. We buy 
photographs. Payment is Ic a word, on publi- 
cation.” 


Landscape Architecture, 9 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. Bradford Williams, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use material relative to landscape architecture. We 
do not buy fiction, poetry or photographs. No 
payment.” 





Meat Merchandising, 105 South Ninth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. John L. Hoppe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on meat merchandising. We buy photo- 
graphs, but not poetry.” 





The National 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
Edward R. Swem, Editor. 





There are 1070 Markets 







Only 
$00 


postpaid 








Writer’s Digest is your 


for your illustrated 
articles and photographs 


Have you tried 
selling yours? 


The ONE BOOK no writer or photog- 
rapher should be without! Solves 
your problems! 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: — 


Please send me a copy of the 1942 “Universal 
ALMANAC," for which | enclose $1. 
Name... 


Address 





ee 








best introduction when writing advertisers 
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Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use an 
ing fc 


use personal items about executives and employes 

WILL you SEND US engaged in meat packing and sausage manufac. f for flo 
turing, construction or remodeling activities, and ment, 
YOUR LAST general activities (including social) at meat pack- des w! 
ing or sausage manufacturing plants. We use are sul 
REJECTED the services of two national clipping bureaus, but display 
if a clipping or item of news interest based on sus) . 
MANUSCRIPT? a clipping is sent in and accepted, without sup- 9 
plementary information furnished by correspon. Yac a 


' ae a ‘tem: 
HE very next time you receive a rejected dent, we pay 50c minimum per item; Yc a 





manuscript send it to us. Find out why word when item, as published, exceeds 100 words Wes 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainls in length; if clipping or item includes supplemen. San F 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun tary material based on personal inquiry of corre. sued 1 
We will carefully read your manuscript and spondent, we pay 75c minimum per item; %c wre de 
tell you point blank why your script was re- a word when item exceeds 100 words. For inter. struct 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it views or stories which have been assigned, we project 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and pay from Ic to 1¥%c a word. Same rate applies Autho: 
how it can be bettered You will and a to voluntarily contributed feature stories and com. gineerl 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and posite stories. No fiction and no poetry, but we poetry 
eminently satisfactory. 5% ‘eg Raga “ete sees tly” Repor' 
For over a decade the Criticism Department ee ee wscaciele saan 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philadel- 
2 ivision. ‘ t usiness help i Margar / itor 
lees sel We Ri ‘- oe aneniens ett re. 9 ene =. a —* a“ 
market trends and we know how to make you monthly 3 20¢ salt sdb $2. ee ee ee 00 
. , to 1500 word informative and technical articles 
understand where your faults are and how to “pe ge ik: Jone 
correct them. on the care, training, exhibiting and activities of York 
. : ‘ pure bred dogs. Also articles on money-saving and publisk 
If you have never before A atronized eae time-saving kennel inventions. No fiction or verse. 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, aes ie ae gee bli strong 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, SYORE 13 S26 per pe lished inch, after publi- accent 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last cation. in goc 





magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 


Quick Frozen Foods Magazine, 1328 Broadway, 
New York City. E. W. Williams, Editor. Issued House 

















less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use Sir: 
information that may prove invaluable to you practical articles, 1000 to 1500 words, on quick The 
Dishly we can secoute vour talents. for freezing, packers, distributors, locker plants. Not ervice 
you, and direct your literary energies to a interested in housewife angle. Lots of facts packed ‘aia 
different type of work. The commercial lit- into the article. We buy photographs but no Mansf 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yc mewice 
articles may prove a famous success at novels a word, on publication.” - 
We are interested in your own individual prob- mories 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. Science News Leiter, 1719 N Street, N. W,, count 
Write TODAY. Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editorial Di- of tel 
rector. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. REENECE 
FEES “We use scientific news, latest advances in all who 
These fees include complete constructive fields of science. No fiction and no poetry, but — 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- we sometimes buy photographs. Reports in a . 
ket information about your own_ individual week. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” _s 
manuscripts. of 10 
| a $1.00 Success with Roses, published by The Conard- accept 
BT WNB 6 oo sicccsccccenees 2.00 Pyle Company, West Grove, Pa. Robert Pyle, 
ROOD 00 S000 WOTKS 6.06.6 cc ccctccccece . 3.00 Editor. Issued March, April, May, October. “A 
3000 to 4000 words........... nae eaee 4.00 house organ, using human interest stories asso- 
4000 to 5000 words........... oid anna eia a ciated with roses. No fiction. We buy photo- 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per graphs of good roses, named, especially, with 
thousand words significant associations. Reports usually within An O 
Poetry, 4c the line Minimum fee, $1.00. ten days. Rate of payment is not extravagant.” Sip: 
Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring Street, Thi 


Cree Cepertness Los Angeles, Calif. J. Nevin Kunkle, Editor. Is- As 


WRITER'S DIGEST sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We intere: 
. use short stories with a retail florist shop locale — 
22 East 12th St., Cincianati, Ohio dealing with flowers-by-wire. Need only one short amili 


story a month of 900 to 1000 words. We also Hu 
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use timely articles on designing floral pieces, sell- 
ing flowers, decorating flower shops, equipment 
for flower shops and retail flower shop manage- 
ment, 900 to 1000 words. We like illustrated arti- 
cles when possible. Use the names of florists who 
are subscribers of Telegraph Delivery Service only, 
displaying the emblem of the flying horse (Pega- 
sus). We do not buy poetry. Reports in three 
weeks. Payment is $1.50 to $2.50 for photos, and 
Yac a word, on publication.” 





Western Construction News, 503 Market Street, 
$an Francisco, Calif. D. F. Stevens, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use descriptive articles of engineering and con- 
struction methods and procedures, covering specific 
projects located within the eleven western states 
Authors must have practical knowledge of en- 
gineering and construction. No fiction and no 
poetry. We buy photographs, in region covered. 
Reports in three weeks. Payment is 3%4¢ a word.” 





Book Publishers 


jonathan Swift, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City. Charles E. Colahan, Editor. “We 
publish fiction, 60,000 to 70,000 words, with a 
strong sophisticated angle for adult reading, with 
accent on quality. We are primarily interested 
in good books.” 





House Organ Market 
Sir: 

The Service Beacon, a publication put out for 
service men by the Service Department of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, is looking for stories of successful 
service operations by electrical dealers. These 
stories can cover any phase of the business, ac- 
counting methods, promotional schemes, handling 
of telephone calls, special pick-up and delivery 
service. The magazine appeals both to the man 
who works with tools, and the owner of the 
business. 

The Editor will be glad to send interested wri- 
ters a complete outline of what is needed. Shorts 
of 100 to 200 words preferable—payment on 
acceptance. 

E. J. Hecarty, 
Editor, Service Beacon, 
246 East Fourth St., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





An Old Friend Goes to loway 
Sir: 
Thanks for the good wishes on my new job. 
As editor of our General Department, Ill be 
interested in receiving manuscript and queries on 
subjects of interest to people as members of 
families. 
Humorous material built around family situa- 





Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 
Address 
City State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


In this world emergency, you owe it to yourself to make 
your utterance 100% effective. For 25 years, | have taught 
poets, versifiers, songwriters, how to perfect and get the 
fullest returns from their verse, including my work as 
instructor in versification at New York Univers'ty and 
William and Mary College. Most of my work with private 
pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, 
is done by correspondence. My Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and Poets’ Hand are now standard. Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 

S. $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 














Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 















YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe 0.X.M. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose. California 











AMERICAN SONGS 


300 Professional printed copies. 300 printed, 
stamped addressed (1!/2 cent stamps) number ten 
envelopes containing song. Piano arrangement from 
lead sheet. Small orders, four day service. Com- 
plete cost to you $25.00. Copyrights, and registra- 
tion protection service free to all. 


PAUL CALVIN CHRISTIAN 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York Room 905 
Kindly write only. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 


There are over 


at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

y Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers. $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Obie 











DIGEST 


tions is always welcome here—but it must be 
really funny. 
Standards are high, our needs specialized. 
DarrELL Hurr, Associate Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 





3 Markets 

You ran a notice saying I have taken over the 
post of Editor-in-Chief of the Charles Henry Pub. 
lications, which include Successful Living, Journal 
of Health, and Digest and Review. 

The first name is all that this name implies, per- 
taining to health, and physical well being. The 
length of its articles are not exceeding 2,500 words. 
They should have a strong note of a personalized 
service appeal, of self-identification type. Our rate, 
just at present is low, with a minimum of ca 
word, but we hope to do better as time goes on. 

I would be interested in seeing health articles 
with accompanying photographs wherever possible, 
and outdoor pictures of adults, and children at 
play. We might also consider a short, short, not 
exceeding 2,000 words which would be strongly 
emotional or romantic, but never unpleasant. 

Our Journal Of Health uses health articles with 
a slant toward diet particularly, and they should 
be very short, not exceeding 700 words. Here pho- 
tographs are also needed that will be in character 
with the nature of the publication. 

Digest And Review is similar to Reader’s Digest 
and the need just at present is for one page “test 
yourself’ features and one page brass tack articles 
on vocational opportunity in relation to the war 
effort; also, 1,000 word articles of particular in- 
terest to women in relation to the war situation. 
No article is to be more than 1,500 words. All 
manuscripts pertaining to Digest And Review 
should be addressed to: 

Mr. JoHN CALDWELL, 
Digest and Review, 
683 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 





(Continued from page 16) 
necessarily, but stories of 1942. There are plenty 
of problems acknowledging our war and defense 
efforts, without taking us to the battlefield or camp. 

Since our stories are paced to modern times, 
they should deal with problems of today. Sex 
problems loom largest in interest, but character 
and situation problems are also acceptable. We 
like to have at least one war problem story in each 
issue, but let it not always be: “Shall I give him 
a memory—without a wedding ring in return!” 
It’s a good problem, as 50,000 writers will tell you. 

So if you wish to try a story of the type we have 
described, by all means send it along. We are in 
the market for first person stories in the 12,000- 
15,000-word lengths, and for both first and third 
person stories around 5,000 words. 

Marion E. SHEAR, 
All-Story Love, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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First Sale! 
Sir: 

Forty-two rejections later, and I received my 
first check for $120.00 from MHazel Berge’s 
Modern Romances. This is My Day, and I’m 
saying all the things first-salers say. 

My first dollar goes for a renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Dicest. Your magazine has been 
the index for all I have learned. 

Mrs. W. S. Knox, 
Route 1, Sherman, Texas. 





It Takes All Kinds Dept. 
Sir: 

Intellectual prostitution is wrecking the world 
at high printing press velocity. But what do you 
care?—eh? It’s a big joke, isn’t it? Write to 
sell. Write what? Poison. Write poison to sell. 
What do you care?—eh? Are you guilty? 

Joun, 
Box 535, Easthampton, N. Y. 





An Unequivocal NO! 
Sir: 


I believe you and your gentle readers will be 
interested in the following item and you have 
my heartfelt permission to publish same in the 
WRriTER’s DiIcEsT. 

About a year ago, you and this department 
had a controversy over our charging even a 
small reading and handling fee for manuscripts 
submitted to this organization. Now, what do 
we find? 

From November, 1923, until December 31, 
1935, our editorial department handled 17,481 
manuscripts of all sizes and shapes, submitted 
by outsiders and free-lancers. 822 of these 
were passed by our editorial department as be- 
ing fit for our own use. 

This situation became so depressing, that we 
discontinued dealing with free-lancers and out- 
siders, and depended entirely on our own staff. 

In 1939 we again started buying outside ma- 
terial. However, of 2,642 manuscripts submit- 
ted up to and including November 30, 1940, 
only 431 were actually used or sold by us as 
agents. j 

On December 1, 1940, a reading and han- 
dling fee of 25c per manuscript went into effect. 
Since then, and up to and including May 31, 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
.00 the year. Vol. 22, 


No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, o.. 0 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning! In 1942, they 
have already won 18 $1,000 prizes in different 
contests and many other big Cash and Defense 
Bond Awards. 


You, too, can win! The "SHEPHERD PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNI- 
QUE," the Course America's biggest Winners 
voted best, will bring you the secrets of winning 
that are winning for these big Winners. The 
Shepherd Course is the only Course that brings 
you "THE IDEA KEYBOARD" and other unique 


winning helps that “almost write your entries 


for you." 
BREE HELP 


As a foretaste, | offer you a gift copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN." This Bulletin will bring you Pre- 
views of New Contests, Winning Secrets and 
Winning Entries. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for "the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 








“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Becomes Correspondent For Two 
Newspapers 

“‘After graduating from N. I. A., I 
became news correspondent for the 
New Orleans States and the morning 
paper, the Times-Picayune. I received 
top space rates from both papers. I 
have already netted $175.57 and proved 
by actual experience that N. I. A. in- 
struction is astoundingly efficient and 
accurate in charting the course of 
aspiring writers.”—Mrs. D. B. Turn- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


id 
“How do | get my Star 


as a Writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘know how Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
aper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Aethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn To Write By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study_his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
ge are — be en to us and we 
put them under the microscope, so to 

WAR MAKES 
tions are made. Soon you discover you 
are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, that pro- WRITERS 
easy approach. You can see where you launched or mark- 
are going. ed the turning 
one seldom knows the real reason for reers of innumer- 
the rejection; they have no time to able great au- 


speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 

fessional touch. You acquire a natural, Every war has 
Jhen a magazine returns a story, point in the ca- 

waste giving constructive criticism. thors, such as 





The N. I. A. tells you where you are qoss Buchan, 
wrong and why, and shows you what to waurence Stall- 
do.about it- ings, Willa Cath- 

er, Ernest Hem- 
A Chance To Test ingway, Edna 


Ferber, Irvi Ss. 
Yourself Eobb. Feneic 


Hurst. This war 





Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our Editors think 
about you. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York. 
(Founded 1925) 





may be your gold- 
en opportunity to 
express yourself! 
Send_ today for 
your N.I.A- Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. 
Special terms and 
privileges for U. 
S. Service men. 











Newspaper Institute of America 
ne Park Avenue, New York 


_ Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 





Writer’s Dicest, July. 
Miss 





Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 





(All_ correspondence confidential, No 


will call, 7L563) 








Copyright 1941, Newspaper Institute of America 


1942, we handled 1,746 manuscripts. Of these 
648 were good enough to be either used or sold 
by us... a record high of over 37%. 

Each and every one of these authors and 
authoresses were not only amply paid for their 
efforts but, of course, had their fees refunded. 
We even used our own postage in all such cases. 

Now does not THAT show that our system 
bears fruit? When a person has enough con- 
fidence in his work to invest a small handling 
fee with his efforts, his work merits it. 

This should clarify matters once and for all. 

Thanking you and with sentiments of esteem 
and all good wishes, 

F, James Stewart, Asst. Bus. Mear., 
Devil Dog Syndicate, 
820 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ The thesis that a small reading fee knocks out 
most of the unworthy free-lance submissions is 
correct. Such a fee will raise the percentage of 
acceptable scripts, and reduce a syndicate’s own 
cost of reading manuscripts, by eliminating much 
junk copy. If every one had to pay a $10 poll 
tax, it would pay the Government to hold elec- 
tions, and the percentage of literate voters would 
be increased. Also democracy would vanish. 

We are unalterably opposed to any publisher’s 
reading fee, regardless of its purpose, because 
the savings it effects rebounds solely to the ad- 
vantage of the publisher or syndicate; and no 
less important, it can be turned far too easily to 
a racket if it were universal. We know of two 
firms today who charge such a fee, Devil Dog 
Syndicates and Samuel French. Both are reliable. 
Such a practice is selfish and fraught with the 
most serious and vicious danger to the free-lance 
writer.—Eb. 





Book Publisher 
Sir: 

Some of your readers may be interested in the 
work being done by Jacobs Press in the book 
publication field. 

We are interested in publishing all types of 
non-fiction of book length upon a royalty basis, 
with national promotion and distribution. We 
have a strong preference for books dealing with 
the South and with the negro and his problems, 
but we will consider any type of non-fiction. We 
want only poetry of exceptional quality. 

We promise sympathetic readings and decisions 
within three weeks. 

We are now completing our first year of book 
publication. 

Under the imprint “PC Press” (Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C.) we publish scholarly 
works of less catholic interest than those we pub- 
lish under the Jacobs Press imprint. 


Hucu Houtman, Editor, 
Jacobs Press, 
Clinton, S. C. 
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Juty, 


Sir: 

I have your reminder of the other day Re: no 
more W. D. unless—One Buck in Stamps here- 
with. 

Read the Davis article and the garbage it 
aroused in the past two issues of W. D. I think 
Will Jenkins was mostly right, but he wasn’t 
justified in cutting the man down so brutally. 

Go into Jenkin’s file or any other writer at 
the top and you'll find letters and articles out 
of their past which would make them squirm 
and turn green. The thing that really peeved 
me was Robert O. E.’s little comment. That guy 
certainly loves to see his name in print and, to 
me, he is stinko. He would be brushing off one 
grand story with a couple of lines. Tell the —— 
to raise his half cent rates and we'll all read 
him with interest. 

The best thing you’ve ever run, for me at 
least, was the reprint in the yearbook of the 
short-short, editor’s scrawls and all. Sort of takes 
the hokus-pokus feeling out of doing a short- 
short. Incidentally, I started one for the con- 
test and didn’t get it finished in time for the 
deadline. Sent it to Collier’s last month and re- 
ceived the following comments from Ingrid 
Hallen: “This one came pretty close and I be- 
lieve things may break for you around here one 
of these days. The writing carried it along very 
well, but the story was transparent and slim. I 
think you would have a better chance at Liberty 
or This Week. Think up a good one for us real 
soon....” That story was called Horse Players 
Don’t Cry and it might possibly have won 199th 
prize. 

I was a little embarrassed for Mr. Burks as I 
read his piece. Sounded, to a guy who spent 
five years in a psychopathic hospital (attend- 
ant), as a glorious admission of failure. Mr. 
Kelland wouldn’t have written such a letter. 
Mr. Woodford has, in a bitter tone, and the 
writer probably will some day. However, you 
like the guy (Burks). 

Best wishes. Oh, yes, I came out here to 
Michigan to write a book for Houghton-Mifflin, 
same basis as Mr. Davis, same contest. I needed 
peace and quiet. Too damn much peace and 
quiet. Closest bookmaker 14 miles away at 
South Bend, Ind. Great big noise on staircase, 
nothing come down! I have a lot of respect for 
Mr. Davis, the personal philosophy notwith- 
standing. 

WinFreD L. Van ATTA, 
R. R. No. 2, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
® Good luck on the novel, Winnie.—Ep. 





Greeting Card Market 
Sir: 

We are in the market for greeting card verses, 
original ideas and sketches that may be wrought 
into Christmas and every-day cards; also ideas 
for games, mottoes, booklets and printed novel- 
ties. In all our productions simplicity of design 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL— 


a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 
include Organizing the Novel Project into an 
simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As- 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to ‘ao success and 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in half 


Write for free guiieen 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, 


| 745 So. Plymouth Blvd. 


| 
| 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures | 


orderly, | 


Short Stories | 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 














| PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


ite or Pica T 
Neat, accurate and wes oleally pata. 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


First copy on Ham- 


Hotel Pfister 














FOR INFORMATION, HELP ADVICE. 


Enroll in Writer's Congress 


Fifteen years experience qualifies us to solve your writing 

problems. Our genially helpful service to authors includes 
authentic, up-to-the-minute information on ever phase of 

pier Baissea J yg @ Rt gp 9 oe able te i Iment fee 

entit mber to cri nd_ rewriti 

ME. MBERSHIP L T™I TED TACT P. ROMPTL ¥. WRITE F ‘OR DETAILS, 


WRITER'S CONGRESS 


P. 0. Box No, 41 St, Louis, Mo, 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 


scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 

by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers. $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 
Order your copy today, and cash in on this 

lively market. 

WRITER'S DIGEST - - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 











CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Brings another first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
i Revision, Rewrit- 
2 my descriptive 








5,000 words) 


"CRITIC. AGENT 


‘aan Ww. WHITE, 


21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown, Mass., Phone WAT 7620 


The help you’ve always wanted. Try it! 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


is to be the keynote. 

Payment at present will be on arrangement 
with the author or originator. We would appre- 
ciate very much your bringing to the attention of 
your readers our requirements and we would like 
to assure you and them that all submitted mate- 
rial will be well taken care of and unusable 
material returned without delay as long as return 
postage is enclosed. We realize that we are not 
well established enough to expect a good rating 
but time alone can improve that. 

W. H. Cocksurn, 
52 Yonge St. Arcade, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Writers’ 2-Day Conference 
Sir: 

The annual round-up for writers will be held 
here in August. Plans for a two-day session 
packed with fun, get-acquainted activities and 
an inspirational program will be featured. 

Forty people attended the round-up last year, 
and it was a huge success. A buffalo barbecue 
banquet, sunrise breakfast and picnic meals under 
the pine trees were special attractions. An equally 
interesting two-day session will be enjoyed this 
year. 

Everyone interested in writing invited. No con- 
ference fees. Hospitality in the true western man- 





ner, 
THELMA CRAWFORD Doak, 
Trinidad Writer’s Club, 
708 Tillotson, Trinidad, Colo. 
Sir: 


It has been called to our attention that the 
WriTer’s Dicest Year Book lists Story Parade 
magazine for children from thirteen to 
eighteen. This should be corrected to be children 
from eight to thirteen. We will appreciate your 
doing this at the earliest opportunity. 


as a 


Lockie Parker, Managing Editor, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Pulp Writers’ Election 


The Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ 
Guild announces the election of a new Ex- 
ecutive Committee consisting of: Robert 
Carse, Erle Stanley Gardner, Frederick C. 
Painton, Oscar Schisgall, George Armin 
Shaftel, Albert Richard Wetjen, and Arthur 
Leo Zagat. 

This Committee has elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: Arthur Leo Zagat, 
chairman; Robert Carse, secretary; Freder- 
ick C, Painton, treasurer. 

This is a branch of the Authors’ League 
of America, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. 
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Popular Has 4 Air Books 
Sir: 

The Popular Fictioneers air books welcome 
stories by new writers. Any war, any front, any 
length except serials. We are particularly in- 
terested in finding off-trail pieces. The love angle, 
if any, should be subdued. Espionage and other 
extraneous sidelines of war may be incorporated 
into a story, provided that a good share of the 
yarn features visual air action scenes. Stories 
for Dare Devil Aces should be slightly more adult 
in treatment and characterization than those for 
Fighting Aces or Battle Birds. A complete list 
of the air books, with their individual require- 
ments, is appended. In general, we pay 1 cent a 
word for Popular Publications acceptances and 
4c a word for Fictioneers. 

The air magazines are as follows: 

Dare Devil Aces, a Popular book. Stories of 
war in the air—all wars, any front. Short stories 
up to 6,000 words, and novelettes of approxi- 
mately 10,000 words. 

Battle Birds, a Fictioneers book. Stories of war 
in the air, featuring American and R. A. F. aces. 
Short stories up to 6,500 words, and novelettes 
between 10,000 and 15,000 words. 

Fighting Aces, a Fictioneers book. Similar to 
Battle Birds, but uses a certain percentage of 
stories with a First World War background. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, a Popular book. 
Series character novel written to order. 


ALDEN H. Norton, Editor, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Air Fiction 


Sir: 

Our magazines in the aviation field for free 
lance writers are five in number. We also use 
air stories in Thrilling Adventures. I am glad 
to give you the details of the requirements on 
each one of these books. Bear in mind we are 
only in the market for fiction, those few articles 
we use are staff written. 

The American Eagle uses a 15,000-word lead 
novel featuring The American Eagle, written by 
assignment; a number of short stories not over 
6,000 words long. Stories must be about today’s 
war in the air, and domestic action stories of 
commercial air, air mail, test pilot, air races, and 
any type of story with modern air-action back- 
ground, 

Sky Fighters uses a 15,000-word lead novel ; 
a novelette of 8,000 to 10,000 words; several 
short stories not over 6,000 words long. All stories 
must have sound aviation background, indicat- 
ing that the author is familiar with his subject. 
Stories may be of first World War but more 
particularly of the present one; of commercial 
air work, air mail, air races, test pilot, Army 
and Navy pilots, etc. 

R. A. F. Aces uses a 15,000-word lead novel; 
an 8,000 word novelette; several short stories 
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Seven East 42 Street, New York City | 


Did You Ever See 
A Dream Writing? | 


| 
WAKE UP AND—WRITE! Seven out of ten | 
new writers who come to me are sound | 
asleep. How about YOU? You wouldn't 
try to dream yourself into becoming a: 


Doctor—Lawyer— Merchant 

—Chief 
Well, you cannot dream yourself into be- 
coming a WRITER, either! For the past 
five years I have been awakening scores 
of new writers by showing them how to 
write salable copy—then SELLING it for 
them! If you have ability, I can do exactly 
the same thing for you. Send me a manu- 
script and: 


I'll Wake You Up! 


If your work is hopeless I will hit you over 
the head with a club of honest criticism 
and put you back to sleep again. If you 
show promise I'll suggest that you work 
through collaboration and keep you wide 
awake! Send me a script: 


At One Half My Usual Rates 


Along with a frank letter about the dreams 
you want to see come true. I will send 
you a prompt, constructive report for a fee 
of 50c per thousand words; and open your 
eyes to the truth about your work and | 
your chances. 


E. G. MORRIS 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS, 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘(My Formula for Fiction’’. 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and selling 
service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you how 
to put a picture into your stories. My rates are 
reasonable. 

Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 
SELL THEM. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 














WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department all 
betcha _ are familiar with this HELPFUL "SERVICE 
since 


Our semneont professional staff will revise and typewrite manu- 


scripts ready for submission td publication at SPECIAL RATES. 
invivanee MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 


TYPING ONLY: 
SIONALLY typewritten, inciudin 
carbon copy at reasonable rates. 


WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., 


epee accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
jood bond paper and one 


New York City 














VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


(Patent Pendi 
Save your —— ae Be don costs, up to 8c worth, wherever 
that Boy erous hey 
expan r spread, a thick or thin. mail. Heavy kraft aper, 
For particulars and to help defray mailing cost, send 15c for 
two short once-folded Mss-size envelop es or a dime for one 
book-length flat-Mss-size, One vi 
Envelope accepted in all its phases, by U. S. Post Office Dept., 
for all classes of ma! Truly a VERSATILE envelope, 
“IT'S IN TH Lo!’ 

@. E. Powell, anvelopes 

2032 E. 74th St. 





Los Angeles, Calif, 











A Complete MS Service 


Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, secretarial 
assistance. horough, prompt, expert. Typing at 35c 
per 1000—10,000 wor . Special rates on book-lengths and 
all other assignments. 


WRITERS’ WORLD 
West New York, N. J. 
Telephone—Union 7-1166 














BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’ and ‘‘Article Writ- 
ing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 

1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2- The Article Writing Formula 

3. How to Syndicate What You Write 

4. How to Criticize Your Own Story 

5. How to Protect Your Story Idea 
.» How to Write A Book in Six Day 
. Plot Ideas From The Sabsonedions Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
. How to Write Your Life Story 

10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 

11- How to Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. ae literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy” sent free upon 1 request. 


COI 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c SuxP¥y innumeranie | 


| 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System. | 





close dime or stamps 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 12, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 














not over 6,000 words long. All stories deal with 
air action against the Axis Powers by the 
R. A. F., or Americans in the R. A. F. Stories 
can be laid in any part of the world where the 
R. A. F. may be operating. Articles are com- 
piled from material received through official 
British Government channels, 

Air-War uses a 10,000-word novelette featur- 
ing Captain Danger, written by assignment; a 
15,000-word lead novelette ; several short stories 
from 2,000 to 6,000 words in length. Stories 
are of today’s war in the air, on whatever front 
the conflict may be raging. 

Army-Navy Flying Stories uses two 10,000- 
word novelettes; a number of short stories not 
over 6,000 words in length. Stories are of same 
type as Air-War, but featuring entirely the 
armed forces of the United States in action. 

In Thrilling Adventures we use a 10,000 to 
15,000-word lead story; an 8,000-word novel- 
ette; several short stories not over 6,000 words. 
Stories are of adventurous type in any part of 
the world, preferably American heroes in foreign 
settings. Slight woman interest permissible, but 
not required. 

Rates on these books run from Yc to Ic per 
word, and payment is made on acceptance. I 
hope this information will prove helpful. 

Leo MarcuutEs, Editorial Director, 
Standard Magazines, Inc., 
10 East 40th St., New York City. 





Two S. & S. Air Books 
Sir: 

We have two aviation magazines: Air Trails, 
our monthly, and Air Progress, our quarterly. 
Articles for Air Trails should be short, on rather 
popular aviation subjects and running from 1,500 
to 2,500 words in length. We require that these 
articles be absolutely authentic, up-to-date, and 
written by authors entirely familiar with the 
aviation subject discussed. It is best for authors 
to query us as to the subject and other details 
before undertaking such work. 

The articles for Air Progress are about the 
same length, but may be more technical as to 
subject and treatment. 

The minimum rate for articles is set by com- 
pany policy at lc a word, although in practically 
every Case we have paid considerably higher than 
this, depending upon the desirability of the mate- 
rial and subject. We do not use fiction in either 
publication. 

Aviation authors interested should:also query 
us before going ahead with ideas. 

C. B. Cox.sy, Editor, 
Air Progress and Air Trails, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 
I have resigned as editor of Successful Living, 
Digest and Review, and Journal of Health, to go 
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Jury, 


back to radio writing and directing. Mr. David 
A. Balch is skipper now at 683 Broadway, New 
York City. Writers will find him a first-rate chap 
to work with. 
Joun M. CaLpweELt, 
New York City. 





The Voice of Reason 
Sir: 

I am a new reader of the Dicest and must 
express my delight at this compact little bundle 
of information. Particularly am I glad to see you 
give the neglected playwright a helping hand. 

But I’m forgetting that I didn’t sit down to 
praise you, but to chide you. I was rather dis- 
appointed in your handling of the leftists. For 
instance, the letter by Jack Jones. (Maybe it is 
his real name. I can imagine plenty of Joneses 
who would feel very sensitive on that point.) 
The writer gave a by no means remarkable but 
fairly intelligent summation of a prevailing point 
of view. And what did you do? Instead of 
answering in kind, you come out second best with 
that ancient saw, that automatic winner of argu- 
ments, to-wit: Why Don’t You Get Out There 
and Fight, You Big Bum? I still think you can 
do better than that. I'd like to see a return 
match. 

Epna AMADON, 
4732 Third, Detroit, Mich. 





The Jack Joneses 


Sir: 

Your answer in June Dicest to the moronic 
Jack Jones of N. Y. C. was superb. There 
should be more writers like you to strike telling 
blows against the Jack Joneses and their ilk, 
the yellow cowards, more deeply dyed in hue 
than ever Herr Hitler’s little “yellow Aryans’. 
Except for the fact that sneaks like your 
“Bleeder, Pleader, Fraud” have no sense of 
humor, one might suppose that he was trying to 
be funny in referring to Jack Woodford as “ser- 
vile’. But whether he intended to be funny or 
not his statement was ridiculous. The words 
Woodford and “‘servility” would be antonyms in 
any thesaurus. 

LuciLeE BRAKENRIDGE TILL, 
P. O. Box 244, Hammond, La. 





Mr. Jones and Friend 
Sir: 

Referring to Jack Jones’ letter published in the 
June Dicest and to your own delightfully ir- 
relevant, naive and rather disjointed reply .. . 

What the hell is your paper, anyway? 

You would-be mental bozos don’t know that 
your civilization is decadent. You have the mass- 
simpleton notion that it’s the nuts and that it’s 
on the ascendancy. In your own pervasive guile- 
lessness you honestly believe that you’re fighting 
for something. You've let yourselves be told that 
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ANOTHER FIRST 
SALE--$100! 


Via The Course That Sells For You 


"If you can realize what it 
means, after nearly three 
years of rejection slips, to 
receive a check well over 
$100 for a story | wrote at 
your suggestion and merely ' 
as one of your assignments, |e, / 2. 
you can understand why | connie LOVEALL 
can't recommend your course *'**t Sale $10 
too highly. What impressed me the most 
about it was the way you tore away the mys- 
ticism that is commonly associated with the 
writing profession and in a series of short, 
constructive steps, minus a lot of unnecessary 
elaboration and detail, you show how to write 
salable stuff," writes Connie Loveall of 
California. 5/14/42 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement, We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 




















SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [) do not have [] 


Name 


the State of New York) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 








Gg If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘‘Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - = = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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the cause is just and the moral high—ah—you’re 
willing to die for this extravagant illusion—God 
bless your simple hearts! You and your numerous 
ilk are ostriches with your heads in the sand and 
your tails in the air attempting to crow. 

You won’t print this because I have forestalled 
the use by you of the bastard weapon, vitupera- 
tion. You used them on Jones but it would be 
difficult to use them on me and at the same time 
maintain your perhaps not quite justified reputa- 
tion for being rational. 

“Victor HENRY,” 
Box 383, 
Montvale, N. J. 





Prize Contest Winners 


The Dicest-Liberty short-short story con- 
test closed March 25th and the prizes have 
been awarded. Liberty Magazine has thus 
far bought one of the winners, the third 
prize by Wellington Koo, Jr., and inciden- 
tally, this was a first sale for Mr. Koo, Jr. 


First Prize 
$250.00 Cash 


Mrs. Jessie D. A. Morrow 


618 Maple Lane, 
Edgeworth, Sewickley, Pa. 


Second Prize 


C. P. Donnel, Jr. 
Groton, Conn. 


Third Prize 


Wellington Koo, Jr. 


Columbia University 
604 Livingston Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Prizes 4—14 


Narda Stokes 
316 Delaware, Bartlesville, Okla. 


Jane Lumley 
302 Judd St., Woodstock, III. 


Charles Williams 
P. O. Box 520, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Martha Ahlers Villepigue 
221% S. Lincoln, Chanute, Kans. 


Hazel L. Simmons 
1003 Park Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


(Continued to page 54) 





TO SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Quality — Slick — Pulp 

I’m an established critic on the West Coast 
specializing on the short story . . . Since I 
personally handle all scripts received, I can 
only accept a limited number of clients... I 
don’t charge a reading fee . . . Should you 
send me your story, I'll either return it with 
brief comment or write you what a construc- 
tive analysis would cost . . . The fee entitles a 
client to two submissions of the same script 
and a final summary .. . I make no rosy-hued 
promises but I do whatever I can to help make 
a story salable . . . I can also give you the 
assurance that when I put my O. K. on a 
script, it rates equality footing with writers 
who are selling ... Are you taking full advan- 
tage of your possibilities? . . . If not—why 
not? ... Please note that I’m not an agent but 
advise clients on markets. . . I'll be glad to 
hear from you... 

JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, Calif. 














TYPING— 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s check. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—think 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in mag- 
azine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE.......... Dept. 87 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name 


re OT ee egies Laid a ae 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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A few of my 

clients’ stories u 
the newsstand; 

during June, 


Harper's Bazaar, Collier’s, 
Ladies’ Home Ffournal, 
Glamour, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Farm journal, Esquire, 
Woman’s Day—practically all the big 
smoothpaper magazines have bought 
first contributions from our authors so far this year. The same is true of nearly every 
market in the true detective, confession, and pulp fields. The stories from Household, 
Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Holland’s, Gourmet, Home & Food, and Country Gentleman 
shown in the illustration above are also clients’ first appearances in these magazines. 


Neither luck nor magic put these authors where they are today. Most of them 
started with me as beginners, and often I launched them first with the pulps or the 
confession or true detective markets so they could “earn while learning.” Vigilant 
criticism and practical suggestions toward improving their technique, on every story 
they produced, plus their own hard work and eager cooperation, did the rest. For 19 
years I have developed new and partially arrived writers into leading names in every 
literary field. If you have “the makings” I can do the same for you. 


I have nothing to sell you; want you simply as a profitable commission account. If you have 
sold $1,000 worth to magazines within the last year, wish to graduate from pulps to slicks or to 
increase your sales in either field, my help costs you nothing except my regular commission of 
10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth during the 
past year, I’ll work with you at one-half reading rates to beginners. If you are a beginner or have 
sold only one or two items, I’ll have to charge you reading fees until I’ve sold $1,000 worth of 
your work. But for these fees you re- 
ceive constructive criticism on unsalable My booklet, “Practical Literary Help,” and latest 
scripts, revision and replot advice on market letter free on request. 
those which need improvement. Your 


salable stories are of course immediately 
recommended to editors who have been 
buying from me for years. e 
My fees are $1.00 per thousand words er 
on manuscripts up to 5,000; on scripts 


5,000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the 
first 5,000 words and 75c for each addi- Literary Agent 


tional thousand. Special rates on longer 
material. 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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